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e In the Record « 


uid pro Quo 


ATIN, the college professors say, is a dead language. 
ut certain of its phrases just won’t die. They express 
0 aptly everyday living situations. Take quid pro 
uo, for example. There’s a lot of life in those three 
ords. To express it colloquially, it might mean 
What’s in it for me?” A more polished translation 
ight put it “What can one expect to get in return 
mr what one gives to another?” 

To people engaged in labor relations, quid pro quo 
an essential of collective bargaining. In recent years, 
1e spotlight has been on what unions want from 
anagement. Everyone is familiar with repeated union 
emands for wage increases and fringe benefits. But 
0 little stress has been placed on what management 
ants. 

What is management’s quid pro quo in agreeing to 
crease wages and benefits? Of course, in the short 
mn, it might grant a 3-cents-an-hour increase to stave 
f a group insurance demand. But what are the long- 
rm management objectives? What is management’s 
ver-all concept of the relationship it wants to build 
ith its employees, or the union that represents them? 
Lemuel R. Boulware, J. Ward Keener, Harry M. 
loses, Hoyt P. Steele, and John A. Stephens are all 
rominent industrial relations men. They have long 
‘perience in labor relations. At a special meeting of 
HE CoNFERENCE Boarp, chaired by Herman W. 
teinkraus, president of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
any, these men answered the questions that have just 
een outlined. Each one of them has a different 
ackground. But certain points are stressed by them 
Il as being management’s quid pro quo. Briefly, they 
8: 


e An interested, responsive, and willing work force. 
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e Understanding by employees and unions of the 
company’s objectives, and the problems in meet- 
ing these objectives. 


e Recognition and respect for the functions of man- 
agement. 


e Good faith in bargaining and in day-to-day dealing 
with the company. 


e Uninterrupted, strike-free production. 


Because of the importance and interest in the state- 
ments made by these men, the Management Record 
is reprinting them in full. The usual feature articles 
and departments dealing with personnel administra- 
tion have been put aside to make room. 


Latest Labor Statistics 


THE ANNUAL ROUNDUP of general wage increases grant- 
ed and confirmed by the Board’s wage and salary 
analysts will be found on page 68 of this issue. Five 
cents an hour was again the increase most often grant- 
ed in 1953. And surprising to no one is the similarity 
between wage adjustments and those of salaried per- 
sonnel. The bulk of the raises for salaried people were 
from 3% to 6%, with a concentration between 4% 
and 5%. No noticeable differences were noted accord- 
ing to union affiliation, but there were distinct industry 
patterns. 

The consumers’ price index leveled off in recent 
months at a plateau slightly higher than a year ago. 
“Review of Labor Statistics,” beginning on page 72, 
gives the changes in the various components of the 
index over the last year, along with data on employ- 
ment, hours and earnings and turnover rates, 


Management's Quid pro Quo — | 


by J. Ward Keener 
Vice-President, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


N BRIEF FASHION, without being complete, 

without some prudent but time-consuming quali- 
fications, and within ten minutes, I want to present a 
few thoughts in partial answer to three questions. 
These questions are: 


e First: In unionized plants and companies, what 
should be the key concept of industrial relation- 
ships? 


e Second: What are some of the things unions 
can give as quid pro quos in these relationships? 


e Third: What are some of the objectives that 
companies can strive for so that they will do their 
total employee relations jobs well, including the 
parts concerned with getting what unions can give? 


My remarks are influenced by my experience. This 
has been in a multiplant company, having some plants 
with no unions, some plants with independent local 
unions, and some plants with locals affiliated with a 
number of different national and international organi- 
zations, both AFL and CIO. There is also a dominant 
international organization, locals of which exist in 
about one third of the plant locations, the employees 
of which constitute a majority of all production and 
maintenance employees of the company. Further, we 
are in an industry with no traditional “pattern setter,” 
but one in which any one of several companies may 
make the deal that compromises all of us. 

Now to question one. Where unions represent em- 
ployees, the key concept of the relationship should not 
be bipartite—union and company—but tripartite— 
employees, union and company. 


a 


The company that confines its attentions mainly to 
the union, expecting the union to be its major pipeline, 
channel and voice, and largely ignoring the employee 
group except for necessary work instructions, is asking 
for trouble of one kind or another and, sooner or later, 
will get what it asks for. Conversely, the company that 
directs its attentions predominantly to the employee 
group, ignoring as much as it can the proper functions 
of the unions chosen by employees to represent them, 
will have troubles, too, and, likely, sooner rather than 
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later. Of course, the combination that is most certa 
to succeed in making trouble is that of preoccupatio 
inadvertence, or carelessness—the most easily fe 
lowed course of ignoring both employees and the 
unions. This requires no talent whatever. 

Next, to question two. There are some who say th 
unions exist only for purposes of making and taking: 
that is making more trouble than they should, a1 
taking more from the company and the economy thi 
is good. While sympathetic to the emotions that le: 
to such conclusions, I hold a different view. Here a 
some of the things unions do do, or can do, as qui 
for the companies’ quos. 

In the negotiation of contracts, wages and benefi 
in the processing of problems and grievances, and 
other company-union relations, unions can give reco 
nition to the fact that, in the beginning, was the co1 
pany. No company, no employees; no employees, | 
union. This means breathing life into the stateme 
made by Samuel Gompers nearly fifty years ago, th 
the greatest crime a company can perpetrate again 
employees and unions is to fail to make a profit. 


~~ 


This means positive efforts by the union, as well 
by the company, to create employee understandi: 
that no division can be made of no pie, that employ 
and union security and progress depend entirely up 
company security and progress. And there can be lit 
getting where there is little giving. This means pla1 
wide and company-wide recognition that all of us 
companies, employees, and unions—can live only 
we have customers, and that we can’t have custome 
for long without good quality, low cost, and fair 
priced goods. 

Next, unions can give recognition in their polic 
and practices to those areas and functions that a 
the responsibility of management as opposed to thc 
areas and functions where they may properly a 
There are responsibilities of both parties that are cle: 
ly recognized by each, and there are border areas th 
may be sources of friction. In each specific, matu 
local-union situation, however, there exists an und 
standing, partly contractual, largely derived throu 
experience, of where the line is drawn. A step by eitk 
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arty across that boundary leads to dissatisfaction, 
igy tempers, and oftentimes troubles. 

Third, unions can, in contract negotiations—and 
henever strikes are legal—give recognition to the 
ct that if the strike is a union’s ultimate weapon, 
en the ability and willingness of a company to take 
strike is the company’s ultimate weapon. Too many 
rikes occur, too many industrial tragedies result, 
id too many social losses ensue because of the failure 
one party, or both, to recognize this fundamental. 

Fourth, unions can demonstrate responsible atti- 
ides toward the administration of company-union 
greements. Officers and committeemen can set ex- 
mples by personal avoidance of agreement violations. 
hey can act constructively by not promoting or con- 
oping agreement violations by members. They can 
ttempt to work out problems informally with the 
ympany rather than by filing time-consuming emo- 
on-exciting grievances at the drop of a hat. They can 
dit problems to keep grievances down, and prose- 
ite only those that have merit. 

Next, when troubles are brewing or when agreement 
iolations do occur, unions can show good faith by 
onestly and earnestly working to prevent the 
‘oubles, or to bring the violations to an end. They can 
ull the company’s attention to violations on its part, 
nd help avoid or correct violations by employee 
lem bers. 

Finally, unions, though they are by nature political 
stitutions, can recognize limits beyond which politi- 
al charges, activities and campaigns should not go, 
1 the interest of their organizational welfare, the 
mployees’ livelihood and jobs, and the company’s 
scurity and progress. It is not to the long-range bene- 
t of any of the parties to permit internal political pur- 
oses to prostitute the legitimate ends of union exist- 
nce and activity. 

These, then, are some of the quids I believe unions 
an offer for companies’ quos. Why do I believe it? 
secause I know of numbers of cases where each of the 
uids actively exist. 

Now, what objectives can companies strive for as 
aeans of getting the quids? Here an important quali- 
cation is necessary. That is, that companies can make 
ttle progress in getting these quids without recog- 


"Unions, though they are by nature political insti- 
tutions, can recognize limits beyond which political 

_ charges, activities and campaigns should not go in 
the interest of their organizational welfare, the em- 

_ ployees' livelihood and jobs, and the company's 
security and progress. It is not to the long-range 

_ benefit of any of the parties to permit internal politi- 
cal purposes to prostitute the legitimate ends of 
_ union existence and activity.” J. Ward Keener 
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nizing and acting upon the earlier stated fact that 
industrial relationships are truly tripartite; that appro- 
priate steps must be taken with management organiza- 
tions, with union organizations, and with employees 
as individuals and free men before results can begin to 
appear. With that fundamental on the table, and 
putting aside the tools that are required, as I see it, 
this is management’s task: 


| al 


1. To plan and practice a positive approach to 
all employee relations matters. 

2. To operate on a policy basis, and to avoid 
emergency situations and measures of expediency. 

3. To act with enlightened consistency in all em- 
ployee relations matters where consistency is wise. 

4. To exercise initiative in the union relations 
field. 

5. To work to cement understanding and im- 
proved relationships with international and local 
union officers and representatives on a fair, friendly, 
and business-like basis of mutual confidence and 
respect. 

6. To examine existing policies, to anticipate 
needs and develop new policies that are sound and 
forward looking, to create broader and deeper un- 
derstanding of policies, to encourage more humanity 
in their application, and to strive, within policy 
limits, for more management discretion, initiative, 
and flexibility in carrying out employee relations 
responsibilities. 

7. To emphasize the authority, responsibility, 
status, and recognition of all levels of management. 

8. To maintain enlightened, fair but firm em- 
ployee discipline. 

9. To work diligently for continuous improve- 
ment of employee, union and management attitudes 
toward each other, toward the company’s business 
and toward the job responsibilities of all, to the end 
of achieving closer on-the-job understandings of 
each other’s needs and desires, and constructive, 
effective on-the-job relations. 

10. To work unceasingly to improve the quality 
of organization structure, of personnel, of training, 
of teamwork, and of performance in the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives. 


One word in closing. These objectives cannot be 
attained with employees until they have first been 
largely attained through all levels of management. 
They cannot usually be attained with unions until 
they have been largely attained throughout the em- 
ployee group. On the constructive and on the destruc- 
tive sides, actions induce reactions. To make sure that 
we act aggressively and that our actions are of a long- 
range constructive nature is management’s task if 
there are to be quids for management’s quos. 


Management's Quid pro Quo — Il 


by Harry M. Moses 


President, Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association: 


OME OF US have been so busy over the years 
carrying on labor relations that we get little 
Cuance to pause and contemplate the philosophical 
aspects of the relationship. And there have been times 
when | have wondered whether management was get- 
ting or would ever get any sort of return value out of 
such activities. 1 have also often questioned whether 
management ever hoped or planned at any time to 
get any return from these relationships or was only 
retreating, step by step, under economic pressures 
from what they considered the more desirable position 
of an autocracy of something less than a benevolent 
nature. In any event, at this late date we have come 
to an examination, in light of the existing circum- 
stances, of what management should expect as their 
rightful reward from enlightened labor relations, and 
it seems high time we did so. 

The limited time we have and the broad ramifica- 
tions of this subject permit only a provocative dis- 
cussion here. 

It becomes readily apparent that, had management 
and labor undertaken an examination of this problem 
twenty years ago, the conclusions would have been 
different than they will be today, and we might have 
avoided some of the head-on collisions which have 
embittered our labor relations all too often. Monday 
morning quarterbacking is futile as we all know, but 
our discussion today might well provide a broad base 
for calling the plays in the future. 

Perhaps the essence of what management is looking 
for in labor relations is recited in the earliest coal wage 
contract that has come to my attention, the anthracite 
joint agreement made at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
between the committee of the anthracite board of 
trade and the committee of the workingmen’s benevo- 
lent association in July of 1870. The first provision of 
this contract was as follows: 


“It is agreed that the workingmen’s benevolent associ- 
ation shall not sustain any man who is discharged for 
incompetency, bad workmanship, bad conduct or other 
good cause.” 


In short, an important quid pro quo of management 
in labor relations is that it should be entitled to the 
services of men who are competent, who turn out good 
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workmanship, and who ‘properly conduct themselv 
on the job. Negatively, management should not be r 
quired to retain in its employment men who do n 
measure up to such standards. 

The earliest reference to the processing of grievance 
that I have seen is contained in an Ohio coal wa; 
agreement, dated February, 1893, under the headi 
“Grievance Committee and Arbitration.” Howeve 
the machinery that had been set up was not ove 
worked since the reference is to: 


“The committee of three operators and three miners, 
per the agreement of May 27, 1890, being obsolete, nev 
having been called upon to act...” 


In the same year, an Indiana coal wage contra 
provided as follows: 


“It is further agreed that the president of the mine 
organization and the president of the operators’ asso 
ation shall be a committee of two with powers of su 
stitution to investigate and settle all grievances th 
shall be referred to them not otherwise provided for 
this contract.” 


From such a brief provision has evolved the vel 
explicit provisions of the national bituminous co 
wage agreement which in essence provides th 
“Should any local trouble of any kind arise at tl 
mine, an earnest effort shall be made to settle su 
differences immediately” first, by the aggrieved par 
and the mine management; second, through the mi 
committee and the mine management; third, throu; 
district representatives of the union and of the oper 
tors; fourth, by a joint board; and, failing all els 
fifth, by an umpire. It is provided that the decision 
the umpire shall be final and that a decision reache 


"An important quid pro quo of management in 
labor relations is that it should be entitled to the 
services of men who are competent, who turn out 
good workmanship, and who properly conduct them- 
selves on the job. Negatively, management should 
not be required to retain in its employment men 
who do not measure up to such standards." 
Harry M. Moses 
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t any stage of the proceedings shall be binding on 
oth parties. Both the union and the operators agree 
nd affirm that they will maintain the integrity of 
lis agreement. 

Thus, my second conclusion is that another quid pro 
uo which management seeks in labor relations is 
ninterrupted production free from work stoppages 
uring any period that a contract is in effect. 
Meticulous compliance with the requirements of the 
rlevance machinery of any contract should avoid all 
ork stoppages due to differences of contract interpre- 
ution. Such stoppages are wasteful and futile. They 
eprive both labor and management of the fruits of a 
egotiated contract. 

In a 1903 Indiana wage agreement, I find a pro- 
ision that reads: 


“all outside day laborers working at the mines, excepting 
weighmasters, flat trimmers and dumpers, who shall be 
regarded strictly as company men, shall be recognized 
as members of the United Mine Workers of America.” 


This is an early illustration of the principle that 
lanagement is entitled to have certain employees 
scognized as acting as part of management and out- 
ide the bargaining unit. This recognition should be 

quid pro quo of management arising out of labor 
lations. Unfortunately, it was not until the passage 
f the Taft-Hartley Act that such recognition became 
rmly established throughout the industrial world. 
‘his act defines supervisors so as to exclude them from 
he category of employees who are guaranteed organ- 
ational rights. Under the Wagner Act, the question 
s to whether supervisors had organizational rights 
ras not clear to anyone, including the National Labor 
‘elations Board. 
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The coal industry was seriously disrupted in 1945 
yy attempts to organize mine foremen. In 1946, the 
federal Government seized the coal industry and 
egotiated a wage contract which in effect recognized 
he foremen’s union by saying that with respect to the 
argaining status of foremen, the coal mines admin- 
strator would be guided by the decisions and pro- 
edure laid down by the National Labor Relations 
soard, which had currently swung to the line of grant- 
ng such status. However, these troubles were with 
reat propriety alleviated by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
nd the national bituminous coal wage agreement now 
rovides for the reservation of: ; 


“an adequate force of supervisory employees to effective- 
ly conduct the safe and efficient operation of the mines.” 


The joint interstate agreement negotiated by op- 
rators from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana 
nd the United Mine Workers at Indianapolis in 1903 
ontained the following provision: 
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"Unions could well take a page from the experi- 
ence book of business and remember that when 
business got too big and powerful, the people of the 
United States, through the agency of their Con- 
gress, slapped them down with the Sherman Act 
and its modern corollaries, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and Wagner Act. The Taft-Hartley Act is only 
the Sherman Act by comparison, and the counter- 
parts of the other two are conceivably in the offing 
if labor abuses the trust of the American public.” 
Harry M. Moses 


“The right to hire and discharge, the management of 
the mine, and the direction of the working force are 
vested exclusively in the operators, and the UMWA 
shall not abridge this right.” 


This is the familiar “management rights” clause, 
which appears in some form in many of our present- 
day collective bargaining agreements. The exact lan- 
guage is also contained in the Appalachian joint wage 
agreement of 1941, which, as amended, is carried for- 
ward by the national bituminous coal wage agreement 
of 1950. The 1950 agreement further provides as fol- 
lows: 


“The Mine Workers intend no intrusion upon the rights 
of management as heretofore practiced and understood. 
It is the intent and purpose of the parties hereto that 
this agreement will promote and improve industrial and 
economic relationships in the bituminous coal indus- 
tryseee? 


The reservation of the rights of management is, 
then, an important—probably the most important— 
quid pro quo of management in labor relations. Labor 
properly should restrict itself to those objects of its 
legitimate concern—rates of pay and other terms and 
conditions of employment. 

The management of the business; the right to hire 
and discharge; the making up of the work schedule; 
the direction of the working force; the selection of 
methods, materials and machinery; and the right to 
be free from artificial restrictions on the amount of 
production and on the efficiency of production should 
all be reserved to those who have been delegated by 
the owners of the business to run the business. 

This is a field where labor has pressed for unfair 
advantages and management has retreated in many 
instances under these pressures, but on the whole 
American labor unions have been more enlightened in 
this respect than have the labor unions of other coun- 
tries. With the maturing of the American labor move- 
ment we, I believe, can hope that. this quid pro quo 
can be adequately maintained. 

We have noted that there have been coal wage con- 
tracts at least as far back as 1870. And we still have 
a coal wage agreement almost eighty-five years later, 
which would lead one to believe that perhaps there 
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must be some quid pro quo for management in this 
relationship. 

However, there was one significant break in the 
continuity of these coal contracts. This occurred in 
the years following the execution of the Jacksonville 
agreement in 1924. The Jacksonville agreement at- 
tempted to perpetuate for a term of three years a wage 
scale that could not be maintained by the coal indus- 
try in its economic condition of those days. The por- 
tion of the industry covered by collective bargaining 
contracts shriveled from 72% to 20%. 

It was not until 1933, when the first Appalachian 
joint wage agreement was negotiated under the aegis 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, that the 
continuity was resumed. This leads to a conclusion 
that another quid pro quo to which management 
should be entitled is economic realism on the part of 
labor. Actually, taking cognizance of economic reali- 
ties will benefit labor itself as well as management. 
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To sum up, I have listed several elements which I 
believe are part, or should be part, of the quid pro 
quo of management in labor relations. I have noted 
_ the development of these elements in coal wage con- 
tracts from the earliest date to the present. The ele- 
ments which I chose to discuss were the right to 
competence and good workmanship; the right to be 
free from work stoppages during the term of the con- 
tract; the right to have an adequate supervisory force 
reserved from the bargaining unit; the reservation of 
what are known as “management rights” so that man- 
agement is free to run the owners’ business and proper- 
ly participate in our system of private competitive 


capitalism; and the exercise by labor of economi 
realism. 

This minimum which I urge as the “what for what 
of management does not attempt to deny the “wha 
for what” to which unions are entitled in labo. 
management relations. The idealistic condition whe 
the “wolf and the lamb” lie down together—the de 
nomination of which is which being optional, depenc 
ent upon your viewpoint—may be just around th 
corner, but I doubt it. | 
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The speakers’ platforms, the radio, the televisio 
and the public press are ringing with the voices < 
labor leaders mouthing strange phrases, “Labor unity, 
“Sixteen-million-member economic and political blocs, 
“Labor’s strength at the polls,” reminiscent on 
national basis of the international ambitions, in th 
dark ages of labor, of Big Bill Haywood and h 
““Wobblies.” 

Unions could well take a page from the experienc 
book of business and remember that when busines 
got too big and powerful the people of the Unite 
States, through the agency of their Congress, slappe 
them down with the Sherman Act and its moder 
corollaries, the Norris-LaGuardia Act and Wagne 
Act. The Taft-Hartley Act is only the Sherman Act b 
comparison, and the counterparts of the other tw 
are conceivably in the offing if labor abuses th 
trust of the American public. Therefore, my last qui 
pro quo of management in labor relations, lookin 
forward to the millennium, is that labor recognize th 
fact that management has an equal interest and righ 
and that labor meet management on equal terms. 
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Management's Quid pro Quo — III 


by John A. Stephens 
Vice-President, United States Steel Corporation 


OES United States Steel have a long-range pat- 

tern or objective in mind in its labor-manage- 
ment relationship? This question, posed by Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp in its invitation to me, directs me a 
little beyond the quid pro quo theme, at least pre- 
liminarily. 

Yes, we do have a long-range pattern and objective 

and these are inseparable from United States Steel’s 
basic objective. 
_ Our basic objective is to make and sell quality 
products competitively at the lowest attainable cost 
consistent with sound management policies to the 
end that an adequate profit remains after all costs, 
including taxes. 

Our labor-management objective is to develop good 
relationships, first, with individual employees and, 
second, with employees as a group, with their col- 
lective symbol, the union—to the end that we have an 
informed, hard-hitting team, driving toward our 
basic objective, with an awareness that their best 
interests depend, in great part, upon its attainment. 


al 


To succeed in our basic objective we must make 
progress toward our labor-management objective. 
Conversely, if we fulfill our labor-management ob- 
jective, attainment of our basic objective should be 
facilitated. If we fail in our basic objective, a labor- 
management objective becomes somewhat academic— 
there may not be need for labor or management. If 
we do just “so-so” toward both objectives, we, em- 
ployees and their union will just have to adjust our 
sights to the realities of less than a satisfactory future. 

Labor-management relations are seen by us in two 
-dimensions—the individual and the group. We do 
not believe that the fact of a union lessens the need 
for management leadership. To the contrary, we 
believe that a union relationship enhances the need 
to work patiently and in all proper ways with indi- 
viduals in the hope that the group reaction may be the 
synthesis of informed individual convictions. Such a 
course, we believe, does not involve a contest for 
loyalties with the union as an institution. 

The union, a collective organization, exists in fact 
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in three parts: its whole membership, its active mem- 
bership and its official levels. To achieve both of our 
major objectives involves, we believe, a course de- 
signed to unify these parts, if possible, toward the 
objective sought. 

We believe that the motivations and policies of 
the union aggregate should spring from an informed 
membership, which places a high degree of trust in 
management, recognizing that in so doing it is not 
disloyal to its union. Whether or not we succeed, logic, 
as we see it, requires that we continue to try. No mat- 
ter how diverse our individual aims, we believe that 
the fact some day will be apparent that the measure 
of fulfillment of individual and group aspirations for 
better wages, working conditions, security and the 
chance to progress are dependent upon the degree 
of success attained by United States Steel in the 
market place. 

Some will say: “Be realistic. Be practical. Recognize 
a fact for what it is. Unions are management-regulat- 
ing devices, political entities. They are dedicated to 
equalizing benefits, to wresting higher and higher con- 
cessions from management, to obtaining a constantly 
rising ‘take’ from the enterprise.” They are all of this. 
But this does not mean that common sense can never 
appear in the picture. 

Others will say that unions are dedicated to a 
goal of joint direction of American enterprise or to its 
transformation through political strength. Perhaps. 
But I do not believe this to be the goal of the great 
majority of unions. However, conceding all this and 
more, the question remains whether with unions a 
potent and, I believe, a continuing influence in the 


"We are realistic enough to know that we must 
have a guiding philosophy in this labor-management 
business. Hence, we have charted broadly a way of 
industrial life. In doing so, we have tried to recog- 


nize and conserve past values and to exercise some 
prophetic vision. Foremost among these values is the 
freedom and dignity of the individual and his right 
and obligation to increase his knowledge of condi- 
tions which affect him." John A. Stephens 
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American economy we can seek a more important 
objective than that to which I have referred. 

It is easy, of course, to voice broad principles. 
Principles, ideas, philosophies are, however, the roots 
from which action stems, from which spring methods 
and procedures to give meaning and substance. We 
believe we are realistic in United States Steel and 
not easily deflected from a course we consider to be 
fundamentally right. Since 1945, we have experienced 
three major strikes in defense of this belief. We are 
also realistic enough to know that we must have a 
guilding philosophy in this labor-management busi- 
ness. Hence, we have charted broadly a way of 
industrial life. In doing so, we have tried to recognize 
and conserve past values and to exercise some pro- 
phetic vision. Foremost among these values is the 
freedom and dignity of the individual and his right 
and obligation to increase his knowledge of conditions 
which affect him. We expect failures. When we en- 
counter them, we'll try again, in the conviction that 
big objectives require time, persistence, unwillingness 
to be discouraged, and consistency of effort toward a 
sound objective until a better one can be established. 

Let me cite examples of the application of our 
labor-management philosophy. Our 1947 labor agree- 
ment, distributed to all employees, “kicked off’ our 
philosophy in a formal sense. It stated the joint 
purpose of the union and the company to be orderly 
peaceful relations with employees, uninterrupted op- 
erations and the highest level of employee perform- 
ance consistent with safety, good health and sustained 
effort. It declared that both the union and the 
company encouraged the highest possible degree of 
friendly, cooperative relationships between representa- 
tives of both at all levels, and with and between all 
employees. This objective depended, we wrote, on atti- 
tudes which in turn must be built on, and I quote, 
“full understanding of and regard for the respective 
rights and responsibilities of both the company and 
union.” 

Quarterly meetings were specified between top 
company and union representatives to discuss how 
we might better build our relationship and remove 
obstacles interfering with the objective attainment. 
We declared that as men with sound purpose we could 
thus best protect private enterprise and its efficiency 


"The union, a collective organization, exists in fact 
in three parts—its whole membership, its active mem- 
bership and its official levels... . We believe that 
the motivations and policies of the union aggregate 
should spring from an informed membership which 
places a high degree of trust in management, recog- 
nizing that in so doing it is not disloyal to its union." 
John A. Stephens 


in the interest of our respective organizations within 
the framework of a democratic society. 

At the first quarterly meeting, I said, among otha 
things, that the meeting meant we were on the 
threshold of an experiment; that I had no iluaola 
the labor movement had too often stressed conflict, 
and had too often found a ready adversary in in 
dustry; that whether the relationship between or 
ganized labor and management can be based o1 
cooperation and mutuality of interest remained to be 
seen, but that it is difficult to believe that intelligent 
men should, if they are also honest and sincere, co 
clude that the road of strife and conflict leads to a 
realization of the maximum benefits which our system 
can yield. I declared that I was not willing to con- 
cede, in light of the change in labor’s status over the 
last ten years, that conflict must remain a basic tenet 
of its philosophy. Nor was I willing to refrain fron 
undertaking whatever might be right and proper to 
replace an attitude reflecting suspicion and distrus 
with one involving appreciation of the fact that our 
interests are inextricably interwoven and depend 
on the welfare of the enterprise in which both man 
agement and labor are engaged. 


; 
After a few meetings, pressures of many kinds on 
both sides interfered with our continuing this course. 
We became involved with the union on incentiv 
We had a strike because of the inclusion of a pensiol 
demand in 1949, contrary to the contract’s provision, 
and we had our big compulsory unionism strike i 
1952 when joint relations reached a pretty low ebb. - 
At the conclusion of that strike, we resumed our 
efforts. You may recall Mr. Fairless’s evidence ol 
leadership toward our still present objective by his 
pact with the late Mr. Murray involving joint visits 
to the plants and conferences with union officials at 
the local level in the interest of better attitudes, um 
derstanding and concord. The first of these visits m 
the Cleveland area just two days ago, found Mr. Fair- 
less and Mr. McDonald again declaring that the com- 
pany and the union must achieve the goals envision 
with their respective organizations working to tha 
end in the atmosphere of the friendly attitudes ) 
which their meeting gave evidence. & 
Recently, the Association of National Advertisers 
reported a study of the effectiveness of various way 
of getting information to employees in bigger com- 
panies. The sampling was small but employees rate¢ 
the best sources as: company publications, divisioi 
publications, group meetings and individual talk: 
with supervisors. We have a corporation publication 
and some divisional publications. The Fairle 
McDonald sponsored group meetings fit the a 
finding and appear to be in the right direction, par- 
ticularly if, as a result, further interest at plant ive 
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"We know, of course, that meetings among top 


leaders cannot alone accomplish our objective. On 
the other hand, we feel that it is definitely a function 
of such leaders to stimulate, by example, members 
of their respective organizations at all levels to find 
ways to reach the sought-for goal." John A. 
Stephens 


eads to subsequent meetings devoted to understand- 
ng and resolution of problems of employees and their 
nion. 

We know, of course, that meetings among top 
eaders cannot alone accomplish our objective. On the 
yther hand, we feel that it is definitely a function of 
juch leaders to stimulate, by example, members of 
heir respective organizations, at all levels, to find 
ways to reach the sought-for goal. 

I have wandered from the route marked quid pro 
yuo but, as I said at the outset, such a course was 
ndicated by the added guideposts which my invita- 
jon to be here today established, and which sug- 
ested further questions, such as: “How may manage- 
nent know what it wants from the union?” “How 
nany management people have figured out the role 
hey want the union to play?” “How many have 
vorked out a policy covering long-term relations with 


lhe union?” 


_I suppose, however, I should talk a bit about quid 
TO quo in its technical sense—getting something in 
eturn for what one gives. The term connotes a will- 
ng transaction, but unfortunately a willing exchange 
n steel negotiations in recent years, encumbered by 
ederal boards, has not too frequently been the situa- 
jon. What one might willingly concede may differ, 
00, from what is conceded in the face of strike 
hreats by a union possessing the monopoly power 
0 shut down operations. I do not argue whether 
he union’s contention that it constitutes an essential 
nonopoly dedicated to a sound humane purpose is or 
$ not to be given consideration. I merely state a fact. 
In negotiations, we in steel are faced with the 
1ecessity of determining how far we will go down a 
oad which we might otherwise not have chosen to 
travel at all—in other words, the price we will pay to 
old the services of the Steelworkers for the period 
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represented by the renewal agreement under con- 
sideration. If no basic principle, no value of the past 
is involved, we must consider many quids we want 
in return, such as avoidance of strikes, slowdowns, in- 
terference with production or the right of management 
to call the signals, cooperation in reducing costs, adop- 
tion of new technologies, and contribution to higher 
productivity in the form of increased labor efficiencies. 
But, in a sense, these quids are subordinate to our 
major objective because if that is accomplished, these 
other results should follow. 

The main quid we seek is understanding. If we can 
achieve it, we will, so far as is humanly possible, 
minimize discord. We want understanding of the 
realities of our enterprise system by employees and 
their union. We want them to see United States 
Steel’s activities within the framework of that system. 

We want them and their union—not as a mere quid 
for a quo, because you just can’t match things like 
that—to have a correct understanding that our enter- 
prise system is not private in the sense that it is not 
everybody’s concern to participate in and make it 
satisfy all our needs, but private only to the extent 
that it is fashioned by free men as distinct from 
control by government; that it is, in fact, the demo- 
cratic free enterprise system in which all can, and 
many have, either directly or indirectly, become 
part owners. 

We want the facts known as to our progress 
toward the high living standards of today, and how 
we plan to move still further ahead in the days to 
come by cutting costs, by technological advances, 
by making men’s labor easier through better utiliza- 
tion of machines and power, by investment of savings 
in new and better plants and tools to increase pro- 
ductivity while decreasing units of labor time and 
input. 

We want understanding that we shall move ahead 
by never leaving well enough alone. But our efforts 
toward progress must be appreciated for what they 
are; and while, as in many things, there is need for 
continuing effort through trial and error, we must be 
sure in advance that, as we envision future courses, 
we are truly building something worthwhile on 
what is. 

We want recognition that there must be patience 
and tolerance and the merging of personal desires 
and preferences in a general course calculated to pro- 
duce the greatest good for the greatest number. 


Management's Quid pro Quo — IV 


by Lemuel R. Boulware 


Vice-President, General Electric Company 


(Presented by Virgil B. Day, Manager, Union Relations) 


AKING the dictionary at its word, I am happily 

embracing our subject of “quid pro quo” as mean- 
ing “something for something.” This is in welcome 
contrast to the “something for nothing” that has 
plagued us for the past twenty years. It still plagues 
us, of course. And, we had just as well face it—that’s 
true largely because too many of us businessmen have 
not been alert and studious and honest. 

Because of laziness, or of a habit of mind, or of quite 
unbecoming cowardice, or of a morally misguided con- 
cept as to what was “expedient” employee and public 
relations, too many of us have been publicly speaking 
and acting as though we believed in and were whole- 
heartedly supporting persons and ideas and measures 
we were at the same time violently condemning in the 
privacy and security of our paneled offices. And then 
we businessmen wonder why the public doesn’t accept 
what we secretly believe and why it doesn’t reject 
what we publicly sponsor! 

I hope this meeting is indicative of a new era of 
frank explanation, followed by fuller understanding 
of the honest intentions and warranted expectations of 
all the participants in and claimants on the output of 
goods and services by our economy. 

Business management’s whole function is to work in 
the best interests of these interdependent participants 
—who are, of course, the shareowners, customers, ven- 
dors, employees, and government—or the public. 

When we seek to hire an employee, we are looking 
for a fellow who can do his specialized part in what 
our customers want done within a free-market price 
which permits us to meet all our economic, human, 
and good-citizenship duties—and still have a worth- 
while profit left over if we have ably conducted the 
business. 

We in General Electric seek an employee who will 
do his part in the following ways: 


1, Attendance on the job punctually, regularly, 
and agreeably. 

2. Full skill, care, attention, interest and effort— 
not only in a full day’s work by reasonable modern 
standards but in taking an interest in improving 
quality, in avoiding spoilage, in caring for equip- 
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ment, and in elimination of all forms of waste of 
time, materials, and efforts of themselves and others 
—including the elimination or rejection of any self- 
imposed or group-imposed or union-imposed pro- 
duction ceilings that are below a full honest day’s 
work by reasonable modern standards. 


3. Responsiveness to the directions and wishes of 
management where management deserves that re~ 
sponsiveness. | 


4. Understanding and acceptance of technological 
change and other improvements in equipment, de- 
sign, and methods. 


5. Generation and disclosure of good ideas for- 
mally through the suggestion system and daily on 
the job on an informal basis. 


6. Faithful adherence to safety and other work- 
ing regulations. 

7. Willingness to study the economics, morals, 
and politics of his particular role as a contributor, 
claimant and citizen as related to the roles of inter- 
dependent fellow producers, claimants, and citizens 
in and out of our company and industry. 


8. Acceptance and performance of his obligations 
in the community—including, incidentally, his being 
frank and truthful with his family and neighbors 
about whether or not we are a good employer and 
whether or not we are trying to make good products 
that represent an ever more attractive value. i 

9. Willingness—where there is a union repre- 
senting him and there is any conflict between the 
ideas, position, or proposals of management and 
union officials—to strive to get all the facts and then 
sit in the same calm, and thoughtful, and objective 
judgment on the case presented by management as 
on the case presented by union officials. 


So much for that first “something” we are seeking 
from the employee. It’s a big order, of course. It may 
seem to be too idealistic or otherwise unrealistic. _ 

All I can say is that our company has been spend- 
ing more money on staff work in each of the past six 
years—and spending more money and more personal 
effort by operating management each year—in confi- 
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dent pursuit of this first “something” from employees 
in the manner indicated. This is because of the en- 
‘couragement we have had, from even our beginning 
efforts, that we in turn can learn to supply this second 
“something” which will be recognized by our employ- 
ees as justly and satisfyingly rewarding in exchange 
for the first “something” they do for us. 

The ingredients, which make up this second “some- 
thing” we are trying our best to supply, are as follows: 


1. Pay and other material compensation that is fair 
by all proper standards and is, and is known to be, 
freely and voluntarily made available without our 
having to be dragged unwillingly to do so. 


. 2. Fair chance at promotion or advancement or 

other improvement of status. We find fortunately that 
ambition is still almost universally strong in our 
individual employees and their families—despite the 
dampening trends we deplore. It extends not only 
to pay, status and security but to such things as the 
desirability of a given job in the light of whether or 
not it promises broader and better information and 
higher association. 


8. Extra job satisfactions—such as 


(a) Pleasure in clean, convenient, light, and 
otherwise attractive or acceptable facilities and sur- 
roundings. 


(b) Pride in importance of group and company 
accomplishments. 


(c) Sense of participation by himself as an indi- 
vidual in those important group and company ac- 
complishments—and proper public and private 
recognition, appreciation, and reward of his signifi- 
cant contribution. 


(d) Pleasant and otherwise rewarding personal 
association all around—above, below and on his 
own level. 


(e) Inspiring sense of full, wide-open opportu- 
nity for full individual, personal development, ex- 
pression and usefulness. 


"We find the employee wants information. He 
not only wants to know what's ahead in the way of 
possibly good or bad news, but he wants to know 
what the problems are, what are management's 
views in controversial matters, and what are the eco- 
nomic facts of life. He will not just cooperate—but 
will work eagerly—with anyone who he feels is 


honestly trying to help him attain adequate and 
sound equipment in economics, morals, and political 
sophistication which will make him a more intelligent 
and worth-while contributor and less liable to be a 
pushover for the demagogues.” L. R. Boulware 
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4. Security. Rightly or wrongly from the stand- 
point of his own good, security is still the most com- 
pelling or motivating desire of most every employee 
at every level. He obviously includes a wide area 
under security. In general he wants, consciously or 
subconsciously, relief from anxiety or fear of the un- 
known, or from disaster or abuse or suppression, or 
from the ignoring or minimizing of his needs, 
wishes, and any other things of interest he feels are 
important from his standpoint. We can’t give him 
or ourselves anything like the security desired on 
first thought. But here are six important areas where 
we find our employee eagerly seeks, and where we 
are trying our best to give, a sense of security: 


(a) Pensions, insurance, safety and health measures 
—which need no comment here. 


(b) Steady work. We try to give this to the maxi- 
mum possible through planned regularizing of 
employment within the free market process, through 
the operation of fair seniority policies, and through 
whatever other means we can find economically and 
competitively feasible. We recognize that, if reason- 
ably steady work is not available, it may be all too 
easy—ahead of adequate education—for others to 
persuade him that we or the government should and 
can give him steady pay that will, despite all the 
evidence to the contrary, be expected to buy a good 
level of living. 


(c) Sense of belonging. We try to provide this 
sense of the employee’s belonging to, and having 
formal or informal claims on, an important and 
strong group of which management is an important 
part—a group which has a well-developed sense of 
all for one and one for all—against the time when 
he, as an individual, may not be equal to some 
material or emotional problem confronting him. 


(d) Information. Happily, here again, we find the 
employee wants information. He not only wants to 
know what’s ahead in the way of possibly good or 
bad news, but he wants to know what the problems 
are, what are management’s views in controversial 
matters, and what are the economic facts of life. He 
will not just cooperate, but will work eagerly with 
anyone whom he feels is honestly trying to help him 
attain adequate and sound equipment in economics, 
morals, and political sophistication which will make 
him a more intelligent and worth-while contributor, 
and less liable to be a pushover for the demagogues. 


(e) Assurance of protection and personal recog- 
nition as an individual. We find, happily, that the 
employee wants assurance against the fear of losing 
status as an individual, of becoming a cog in a 
machine, of being boxed in, of being levelled out 
with the mass. This is not in conflict with his desire 
to be identified with a group. He usually wants the 
group for association and to fall back on at some 
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time when he may have gotten beyond where he 
can take care of himself as an individual. 


(f) Two-way union protection. We add all possible 
assurances to his legal guarantees of having a union 
available, in case he wants to join and remain in one, 
and of our bargaining fairly and in good faith with 
any legal union certified to us as his choice—no 
matter whether we approve or disapprove of his 
choice or of the government’s certification of that 
particular union. 

Our best evidence is that, where he wants a union, 
he wants it as an assurance that he is actually up 
even with us at the bargaining table in the matter 
of wages, hours, and working conditions—but that 
he does not want the union officials made so power- 
ful that they can become the masters over his 
whole life rather than be his servants or instructed 
agents in these three areas they were hired to han- 
dle. He does not want them to go on to run or 
dominate the company, or the industry, or the coun- 
try, or the President of the United States. He wants 
to think for himself in other areas—taking such aid, 
of course, as he can get from the particular spe- 
cialists in each of those areas, just as he would 
accept the services of his union officials in their 
specialized field of activity. 

We assure our employee, therefore, that we will 
bargain in genuine good faith on wages, hours, and 
working conditions with any representative chosen 
and certified as such servant or instructed agent. 
We likewise assure our employee that, to the extent 
it is legal and proper, we will carefully and coura- 
geously avoid being a party to his union officials 
becoming his masters or misguiding him with incor- 
rect information concerning our plans, policies, and 
intentions and anything else of appropriate im- 
mediate mutual concern. 


(g) Good bosses. The boss naturally covers the 
whole field, but I’ll emphasize here only the factors 


"Rightly or wrongly from the standpoint of his 
own good, security is still the most compelling or 


motivating desire of most every employee at every 
level." L. R. Boulware 


The employee "does not want the union officials 
made so powerful that they can go on to become the 


masters over his whole life rather than be his servants 
or instructed agents... ." L. R. Boulware : 


entering to a large or small degree in giving a sense 
of security. ! 
The employee wants~and we try to deserve that 
he have—confidence in the boss’s ability and char-— 
acter and in the boss’s decisions when the boss has 
all the facts—including those facts that are im-— 
portant from the employee’s standpoint. We try to 
have the employee have—and be warranted in hav- 
ing—confidence in his boss’s fairness about seniority, 
about the distribution of work and overtime, about 
the settlement of inequities, and about the dis- 
pensing of favors and the avoidance of discrimina-_ 
tion of any kind. i 
We try to have him have—and be warranted in 
having—confidence that the boss, no matter how 
stern or how absorbed he may be in technical — 
troubles at a given moment, is natively decent and ~ 
regular, is interested voluntarily from the human 
standpoint in respecting and protecting the em- 
ployee’s dignity, in hearing and paying real atten- 
tion to the employee’s side of any question, and in 
giving full information, justice, participation and 
recognition of the employee’s importance and ac-— 
complishments in turn. In other words, that the boss _ 
at each level has a head and heart interest in the 
employee both as a person and as a welcome and” 
appreciated associate in the rewarding activity they 
are carrying on together. f 


i 


So much for the second “something” we are trying” 
to give in payment for the first. 

Probably no employee would today testify, with or 
without benefit of counsel, that he is getting all that 
100%. He certainly should not so testify, because, as” 
I hardly need say, we have much to learn yet about 
learning our job. But we are encouraged that within 
the usual human limitations all these things can in 
time be given. And we are likewise encouraged that 
the other things can be gotten in return just as fast as 
we learn how to give from our side. 
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NSTEAD OF this something for something or tit 
‘4 for tat, or what for what, I’d like to think of our 
subject today as the consideration that unions give 
management in exchange for the provisions of the 
contract. I think it is more nearly consideration than 
anything else. Now today and in the past several 
years, it’s either been nothing at all or everything in 
the world. 

Take, for example, the Central City, Kentucky, 
situation. There local merchants were subjected to a 
campaign of coercion, threats of violence, and actual 
violence by the United Mine Workers in order to force 
employees of these merchants into unions. 

The technique was very effective. In some cases, 
the consideration that the union gave the employer, 
usually for recognition, and the subsequent stereo- 
typed, mimeographed contract was the very right to 
stay in business. That is an example, certainly, where 
the quid pro quo of labor’s case was everything in 
the world. Many similar examples occur in the 
construction business all over the country, and in 
he trucking industry. 

The maturity of unionism in this country is rec- 
ognized by management and the public. I believe that 
there can be no question about this—even though 
here are some individuals, die-hards among us, who 
will never agree that unionism is good. Nevertheless, 
by and large, there is agreement that unionism is 
mature now and is undoubtedly permanent. 

Union leaders sometimes don’t act as though they 
understand this. They continue to act and think as 
hough they are the leaders of a downtrodden mi- 
nority and that there are employers who lie awake 
hts thinking of ways and means of destroying 
inions. These labor leaders apparently think top 
management instructs the lower levels of manage- 
ment to practice every possible form of favoritism to 
nonunion employees under their direction and to dis- 
riminate to the fullest possible extent against union 
members. As we know, these things are just not so. 
To preserve industrial peace and, more impor- 
tantly, to advance needed industrial growth in this 
country, management must receive real consideration 
or the contracts they sign. There is a crying need for 
good labor leadership that must be filled. 
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Management’s Quid pro Quo — V 


by Hoyt P. Steele 


Executive Vice-President, Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company 


Management’s quid pro quo in labor relations can 
be divided into two parts. This is undoubtedly a 
small employer point of view. The first part has to do 
with the in-plant relationship and is concerned with 
the union contract. The second is actually a quid pro 
quo for the public. I would like to touch on these 
two things very briefly. 

In the in-plant consideration, of course, it should 
be fundamental that we are not getting a real 
consideration today. Certainly managers should ex- 
pect to get for the provisions of the union contract at 
least three things: 


e Permanence of wage rates for the life of the 
contract. 

e An orderly grievance procedure. 

e The elimination of work stoppages, strikes, slow- 
downs. 


In general we have not received that, at least not 
in spirit. In addition to the definite contract terms, 
one consideration we must have from unions is ad- 
herence to the spirit, as well as the language, of the 
contract. 

Union leadership must stop creating grievances 
where none exist. They must enter into grievance 
procedure with a will to settle and not just to de- 
velop issues to be expanded by appropriate propa- 
ganda machinery and used in subsequent contract 
negotiations. 

Labor unions—and this is very important—must 
recognize the socialistic character of a disregard for 
individual human dignity and find alternative meas- 
ures to the present widespread leveling features of 
many contracts. For example, the seniority pro- 
visions in most contracts are a degradation of human 
dignity. 

Union contracts level employees to a certain wage. 


- Even though it be a high wage, it’s still a leveling 


"Labor unions must recognize the socialistic char- 
acter of a disregard for individual human dignity 


and find alternative measures to the present wide- 
spread leveling features of many contracts." 
Hoyt P. Steele 
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process. Unions must have sufficient understanding of 
economic law to give up continued opposition, and 
violent opposition, to the application of direct in- 
centives in wage policy. They must give up pressuring 
employers to assume more and more of the personal 
responsibilities of the individual; otherwise there will 
be a degradation of the dignity of the individual. The 
fully paid plans for hospitalization and surgical aid for 
employees tend to remove incentive. There is no need 
for foresightedness then; there is no desire, no need 
to save. 

Another consideration which we must have in union 
leadership is the elimination of discrimination and 
coercion within the plant. 

Mature unions and labor leadership owe to the 
public the consideration of union statesmanship. This 
could be shown by the development of a real labor 
policy which would have to include cessation of 
monopolistic practices, secondary boycotts and other 


Di S°CU So tas 


QUESTION: I'd like to ask a question of Mr. Keener. 
I am particularly interested in what should be the 
relationship between the company and the employee 
as part of a tripartite relationship? Would you mind 
explaining that a little further? 


MR. KEENER: It is very easy for a company to as- 
sume that all you need to do to satisfy employees is 
simply to bargain with the union, sign a union con- 
tract, talk over with them any changes you have in 
mind on schedules and processes, handle grievances 
with them and let the employee group as a whole 
alone, except in so far as you have contacts with them 
on a day-to-day basis to give them. orders and in- 
structions. That is a bipartite approach. 

By a tripartite relationship, I mean that you’ve got 
to have a positive program of going to the employee 
directly—because the employee, while he is a union 
employee, is also many other things, and you’ve got 
to recognize those other needs. You've got to talk to 
him directly. He has contacts with the company in 
which the union has no particular interest—a good 
many contacts in which we wouldn’t want the union 
to have an_ interest. 

You cannot expect the employee to take everything 
the union would take and be satisfied, because there 
are many things he doesn’t want to take that way. 
Under a tripartite arrangement you’ve got to regard 
him as the meat in your sandwich with the company 
and the union being the bread. 


unfair practices that restrain the free flow of goods 
in commerce for no legitimate union gains. Real union 
statesmanship would require the development on the 
unions’ part of orderly and definite procedures for _ 
settlement of jurisdictional strikes. . 

I was interested to read in the paper this morning 
that apparently the CIO is making some headway i 
this direction. However, the jurisdictional disputes 
in the building trades apparently have not been deal 
with at all, except on_a very local basis. 

The third consideration that labor unions shoul 
give to the public is that, at all levels, union leader- 
ship should not just give lip service but should actu- 
ally refrain from encouraging the use of violence 
intimidation, and coercion of the working man, an 
should do this not only in the public interest but alse 
in selfish interest for their own preservation, and much 
more importantly, to enhance the dignity of the in 
dividual. 4 


CHAIRMAN STEINKRAUS: A great many peopl 
still don’t recognize the importance of the fact that 
employee belongs to the company first. He may be 
long to the union, too, but you've got to deal with hin 
in two ways—as an employee and as a member of the 
union. I know in our company we found that method 
very successful over a period of years and we deliber- 
ately do some things that make the distinction. | 
For instance, we have a good neighbor fund in our 
place, where everybody has a deduction from th 
payroll. That is operated by a joint management and 
employee committee. And all members of the em* 
ployee committee are not members of the union. 
It’s an extremely important thing to remember that 
there are three parties even at a bargaining table: 
the employee, the union representative and the mane 
agement. It makes a whale of a difference. On some 
things you side with the union and the employee, and 
on some things you side with the employee when the 
union’s program may do him some harm. 


QUESTION: Mr. Day gave six areas in which the em 
ployee seeks security, the second of which is steady 
work. My question is, isn’t steady work more impor 
tant than all the other five put together? 


MR. DAY: That’s a fair statement. I know of mat 
companies that have put a great deal of imaginatic ) 
and talent and effort on this problem of providing 
steady work. Steady work is one of the more vit 
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elements of the security package that we at General 
_ Electric are striving to give the employee. 


| QUESTION: Mr. Stephens said the degree of success 
of an employee in the union is based on the degree 
| that the United States Steel Company is successful in 
_ the market place. The question is, how do you get 
that over to the employee? 


MR. STEPHENS: I said it a little bit differently than 
that. I said that the measure of fulfillment of indi- 
_ vidual and group aspirations for better wages, working 
conditions, and security is based on our company’s 
objective to make and sell quality products com- 
'_ petitively so that an adequate profit remains. I don’t 
_know any magic way to get that across. 

I think perhaps a slight indication that we are 
having some success is demonstrated by a comment 
) made yesterday by someone in the Cuyahoga Works 
of American Steel and Wire. My guide in that de- 
partment was the chief grievance committeeman. He 
took me through slowly, and pointed out the prod- 
ucts they were making. They had some finished 
products made from stainless steel there and he 
said: “The man that makes that is our best cus- 
_tomer.” It was the “our” that was important. He was 
telling me the products that that division was making 
and who our best customers were. 

I can’t tell you how to do it, but I was given a 
little bit of encouragement by virtue of that comment. 


QUESTION: Mr. Steele, does industry-wide bar- 
| gaining make it possible for a company to set up its 
_ own labor policy? 


“MR. STEELE: Industry-wide bargaining makes the 
development of a labor policy in your own company 


from joining some of these associations which do 
| your collective bargaining for you. - 

This kind of bargaining makes it much more diffi- 
cult to recognize the separateness of union relations 
,and employee relations. You are lumping all of your 
| people with people in half a dozen other plants that 
‘/don’t have the same problems. 


MR. KEENER: I think you’ve got two problems tied 
‘\into that question. One is industry-wide bargaining, 
and the other is pattern-type bargaining. You may 
have pattern-type bargaining where you have a 
‘situation like the one we face—there four companies, 
each at one time or another, may set a pattern. 
We've got two subjects we are concerned with. One 
is the subject of what happens at contract negotiating 
time. The other is what happens between contract 
negotiating periods. Any of us will admit that at 
contract negotiation time we are influenced and af- 
fected by what has happened in other companies and 
)\ other industries. In many instances, with the present 
|) power that unions have, you are pretty helpless when 
| oe face a pattern. You’ve got to make up your mind 
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whether you're going to meet a pattern, or fight it for 
four, five, six months, because anything short of that 
isn’t likely to be successful. 

The other thing to which my remarks were prin- 
cipally addressed is how you get along during the 
contract negotiations. I think that gets down to a 
question of the local plant situation. If you are 
successful in all of your local plants and if all other 
companies are successful in all other local plants, then 
the opinion of the employees acting on union leaders 
may temper the demands of those union leaders. This 
is one case where we ought to be glad that unions 
are political bodies and the employees possess the 
means to use union politics to the advantage of 
the whole organization. 


QUESTION: Here’s a question I’d like to see the 
whole panel answer. Who should set the company’s 
labor policy and how do you go about establishing a 
labor policy? 

MR. STEPHENS: Our chairman asked a question of 
the audience a while back. He asked if they would 
indicate by a show of hands whether they were 
connected with production or directly connected with 
labor relations. In my book, this thing called indus- 
trial relations is distinctly a staff and advisory service. 

I have traveled around a lot in the last ten or 
twelve years, and I have heard a lot of industrial 
relations people bemoan the fact that they couldn’t 
get their message across to the top brass. I think it’s 
a function of the leadership of the organization to 
exercise that prophetic vision I talked about. I think 
that’s where policies have got to start; and you’ve got 
to be sure that the men at the top see things in 
proper perspective and dimension. Yes, we believe in 
collective bargaining. By degrees we are getting used 
to the pensions and so forth. 

If top management does believe fundamentally in 
collective bargaining as a way of life, and is aware of 
the breadth of subjects that may progressively be 
involved, then the rest of the organization accepts 
the policy. If top management defines the policy, the 
rest apply it effectively, in my judgment. 


"| definitely think it would be a good thing to 
have a secret ballot before a strike. The ballot 
should be held immediately before the strike rather 
than the present system in which most ballots are 
nonsecret and occur two or three months before the 
strike. . | don't know how [the balloting] can 
operate without having a very cumbersome ad- 
ministrative machinery. The NLRB broke down un- 
der union shop elections. | don't know how the mech- 
anism could be set up for a secret ballot supervised 
by the government on every strike occasion.’ 

J. Ward Keener 
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CHAIRMAN STEINKRAUS: Mr. Moses, what is 
your comment on this question? Who sets the labor 
policy? 

MR. MOSES: I think all the information regarding 
labor policy should be laid before the head of the 
organization that is trying to define its labor policy. 
The labor policy should then be set by the head 
of that organization. 


MR. DAY: This is a rather sneaky question. I don’t 
think anyone knows what the word “policy” means 
unless they define it. I am delighted to agree with 
John Stephens that when we are talking about broad 
policy top management obviously has to make that 
decision, aided by the most competent staff advisors 
they can get. 

If we are talking about “working” policy, I happen 
to believe very firmly in the theory of decentraliza- 
tion as applied to this area. We are conducting a very 
interesting experiment in our own company now: we 
are calling in the representatives of the operating 
departments to help us write a definitive policy and 
information guide. You have to bring into the picture 
the people who are going to have to work with this 
policy tool that you are going to give them. 


MR. STEPHENS: That’s not different from what 
I’ve said. I am assuming that the top man defines top 
management policy in collaboration with all manage- 
ment associates properly involved. 


QUESTION: I am quite disappointed that our panel 
has laid so little stress on the development of industry- 
wide bargaining. It seems to me industry-wide bar- 
gaining is the chief factor in the labor picture today. Is 
there any leadership in industry which is going to take 
a definite stand on industry-wide bargaining and con- 
tinue to pursue that stand until they get something 
accomplished? 
a 


MR. STEPHENS: We don’t have industry-wide bar- 
gaining in steel. Sometime ago I made a study to find 
out what is meant by industry-wide bargaining. I 
found that industry-wide bargaining means this: a 
group of companies of the same industry get together 
and they delegate to an individual, or a couple of 
people, full and complete power and responsibility to 
resolve for them in negotiations with the union the 
terms and conditions which will apply in all their 
contracts. That kind of industry-wide bargaining is 
comparatively rare. It occurs on a local level. For ex- 
ample, you have industry-wide bargaining on a local 
level among the bakers and among the small trades- 
men. You’ve got area-wide bargaining in building con- 
struction with the AFL trade unions. 

In steel we have another thing. It’s pattern bar- 
gaining. I would never agree to recommend to United 
States Steel that we permit Bethlehem or anybody 


else to bargain for us. And they wouldn’t agree that 
we should bargain for them. We were forced by virtue 
of the Wage Stabilization Board in 1952 to go along 
with what essentially was industry-wide bargaining— 
for the first time and probably the last. At that time 
the major steel companies met with the unions and 
delegated to me certain powers as spokesman. 

Pattern bargaining, however, exists where you have 
a large employer who has negotiations with the union 
that represents workers of other employers in the 
same locality. The union first negotiates certain terms 
and conditions with the big employer. The othe 
employers, particularly in periods of labor shortage. 
have got to meet these terms. 

We don’t have industry-wide bargaining in steel and. 
so far as I am concerned, we don’t believe in industry- 
wide bargaining. 

CHAIRMAN STEINKRAUS: Let me call on Mr 
Steele. Are you influenced by anything which looks 
like industry-wide bargaining? 

MR. STEELE: Sure, I think all managements are 
influenced by something that looks like industry- 
wide bargaining. That is a pattern. Small manufac: 
turers, of course, are influenced not only by what the 
big industry employers pay but also the other thing: 
they agree to in collective bargaining. However, fol 
myself, I am against following a pattern on wages 01 
anything else. Fortunately, in my own company, wé 
have been successful in developing incentives to such 
a point that the shoe is pretty much on the other foot 

I agree with Mr. Stephens that in many areas ] 
don’t see how you are ever going to get away from a 
pattern. One reason is that many employers are not 
going to go higher in wages or further in fringes thar 
their neighbor. 

MR. KEENER: What the questioner has in mine 
must be pattern bargaining, or the amount of powel 
that unions have which permits them to get by with 
that kind of thing. Legislation is going to be requirec 
to handle the power of unions. Until we get legisla: 
tion, adequate legislation, and no one has yet, pro- 
posed a practical solution that I know of, I think 
we've got to deal with the situation as it is. 
QUESTION: What is a company’s answer to labor’: 
demand for a guaranteed annual wage? 


"The principle that management should follow to 
offset the danger of being forced into [the guaran- 
teed annual wage], which | think would wreck a com- | 
pany, is to do everything they can to have steady 
employment in their plant for as many weeks a year 
as possible. If they have a seasonal type of business, 
they must develop something in the way of diversifi- 
cation to offset that seasonal demand." Herman W. 
Steinkraus 
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"One of the cogent examples of the potential 
hazards to free enterprise was the seizure of the steel 


industry by presidential mandate, without any right. 
Such a thing conceivably can't happen here, but it 
did." John A. Stephens 


MR. STEELE: I’ve got the answer. The answer is no. 


MR. STEPHENS: I read the newspaper occasionally 
and it looks like we may be invited to inaugurate 
that pattern. 

 Let’s at least get the facts straight. We came up 
against the guaranteed annual wage in 1943 when 
the steel union’s demand was to pay everybody 
working for us fifty-two times his average hourly 
earnings for forty hours a week. We put our case 
before the War Labor Board, and the board con- 
ceded it was impractical and would ruin us. 

As a result of the War Labor Board’s recommenda- 
tion in 1944, there was a lengthy study made about 
the guaranteed annual wage. Mr. Murray Latimer, 
the man who made the report to the Office of War 
Mobilization, subsequently became the union’s expert. 
He said that you can’t do that sort of thing in the 
United States—guarantee forty-hours pay for fifty- 
two weeks in the year. 

Now the new guaranteed wage demand, as framed 
by the Steelworkers’ union, is just this: for every 
hour worked by anybody you pay X cents per hour 
into a trust fund. If a man is laid off because of lack of 
business—and not because of any transgression of 
rules—you pay him out of that trust fund the amount 
of wages that he would have earned at straight time 
for thirty hours a week. If he draws unemployment 
compensation from the state, you can deduct the 
amount of unemployment compensation from what 
you paid him, provided the state regulations per- 
mit. The limit of your liability is the amount of money 
in the trust fund at any given time. 

I am firmly of the opinion that one of the most 

essential things for management, one of the musts for 
management, is to be intelligent. We are not going 
around saying that the guaranteed annual wage is no 
good, although we have plenty of opportunity. Most 
people are still thinking in terms of the guaranteed 
annual wage as defined in 1943. The steel union has 
got a completely new approach. What we are trying 
to do is study it in all its ramifications. 
_ If someone tells you that when a man’s unem- 
ployed through no fault of his own you can’t pay him 
70% of his weekly earnings because if you did he 
would prefer to loaf and not come back, I say, “Prove 
it.” We in steel are going to try to prove to our own 
satisfaction whether aspiration for income to enable 
‘the individual, when unemployed, to maintain his 
family is unreasonable. 

One of the first steps is to recognize that, probably, 
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nobody in this room would today kick out of the 
window unemployment compensation, passed in the 
deep Thirties. If unemployment compensation enabling 
individuals to meet nondeferrable items was then a 
sound thing in bolstering our economy, I think now 
we've got to look again at unemployment compensa- 
tion and see the ratio between unemployment com- 
pensation and earnings. 

Now, don’t go away from this room today and say 
United States Steel is going to guarantee the guaran- 
teed annual wage. The only thing I am saying is: Let’s 
know what we're talking about. Let’s use our intelli- 
gence in knowing what they are talking about, and 
perhaps through that device we'll have less discord, 
even though we don’t agree. 


yw 


CHAIRMAN STEINKRAUS: The demand for a 
guaranteed annual wage stems from a very natural 
desire for a steady job. And managements have failed 
to make those jobs steady. It’s too easy, too con- 
venient, to lay people off on the slightest provoca- 
tion instead of trying to develop real steady employ- 
ment. That’s why seniority becomes such a bugaboo. 
Seniority is the idea not to have some old-timers laid 
off while pets of the foreman might be kept on the 
job. Many of these things fit together, for they are all 
a search for how to get steady employment. 

The principle that management executives should 
follow to offset the danger of being forced into any- 
thing of this nature, which I think would wreck a 
company, is to do everything they can to have in 
their plant steadiness of employment for as many 
weeks a year as possible. If they have a seasonal type 
of business, they must develop something in the way 
of diversification to offset that seasonal demand. No 
one should be permitted because of careless planning 
to quickly lay someone off. 

The demand for an annual wage would subside a 
great deal if there were steadier employment. Such 
demands come when things get a little bit slow, espe- 
cially if management takes advantage of that slowness 
to say, “Well, things look pretty bad,” and lay some 
men off instead of trying to work out a method of 
keeping as many people employed as steadily as 
possible. 

QUESTION: We would like Mr. Moses to com- 
ment on whether or not he approves of and likes in- 
dustry-wide bargaining in his business. 

MR. MOSES: Industry-wide bargaining, or pattern 
bargaining, whichever you choose, has been the rule 
in the coal industry for eighty years. It got further 
impetus when a hunting license was given to the 
United Mine Workers by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933. 

Actually in the coal industry, most coal operators 
and the miners now prefer industry-wide bargaining 


"One consideration we must have from unions is 


adherence to the spirit, as well as the language, of 
the contract." Hoyt P. Steele 


to any type of individual or even pattern bargaining 
because of the competitive control they keep over 
great areas in which that type of bargaining exists. I 
don’t see as a practical matter how, with the base now 
established, we’d ever be able to depart from in- 
dustry-wide bargaining without automatically having 
pattern bargaining immediately follow—unless you 
deny the United Mine Workers’ union the basic 
rights of organization. 


QUESTION: I wish the panel would name the three 
most important changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which we ought to have. 


MR. MOSES: Yd like to understand this question. 
Are we talking about proposed amendments or are 
we talking about something not now in the Taft- 
Hartley law? 


QUESTION: I mean things not in the Taft-Hartley 
Act now. 


MR. MOSES: My first bet would be clarification 
of the administrative procedure. 


MR. STEPHENS: I am of the opinion the Taft- 
Hartley Act is a pretty well-balanced law. The funda- 
mental purpose of the Wagner Act was to give em- 
ployees the right by law to organize and bargain 
collectively. It was their natural right, fortified by 
law. The Wagner Act went too far in some respects. 
The Taft-Hartley Act has brought balance. I do not 
construe the Taft-Hartley Act as a license to develop 
monopoly by organized labor. I construe it to be 
merely the extension to individual employees of the 
right to bargain without reprisals. From my view- 
point, I don’t think any amendments are necessary 
in order to give employers the right to bargain. If 
there is any amendment, there should be an amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act, which would give the 
Federal Government power to dissolve labor monop- 
oly, from which all troubles spring. 


MR. STEELE: The fundamental revision in the law 
necessary at the moment is to correct the mis- 
interpretations both by the boards and the courts and 
return to the original intention of Congress. Con- 
gress’s original intention went a long way toward 
restoring equality. 

I want to give you three specific amendments. 
One, strengthen the provision on secondary boycotts 
so they are absolutely prohibited as a monopolistic 
practice. Two, real recognition of the rights of state 
legislatures and state courts in industrial relations 
matters. And three, clarification of the provision re- 
garding the employer’s right to free speech. 


QUESTION: The panel, as I take it, is unanimous 
in feeling that a tripartite arrangement exists among 
employees and unions and management. Do you think 
that the requirement for secret balloting would tend 
to strengthen this tripartite arrangement as dis- 


tinguished from the bipartite one which you have | 


without the secret ballot? 


MR. KEENER: I assume you are talking about a 
secret ballot in case of strikes? 


QUESTIONER: Yes. 


MR. KEENER: I think it’s a good idea. I don’t know 
how it can operate without having a very cumber- 


some administrative machinery. The NLRB broke — 


down under union shop elections. I don’t know how 
the mechanism could be set up for a secret ballot 
supervised by government on every strike occasion. 


QUESTION: Mr. Keener didn’t answer the question 


asked him about strike elections and hung his hat on > 


the administrative difficulties. Now, we were able to 


solve the draft problem by use of local committees. 
We could do a dozen and one things that could 
solve the administrative problem of strike elections. 


The question is, do you or do you not believe the — 


secret ballot would be a good thing? 


MR. KEENER: I definitely think it would be a good 
thing to have a secret ballot before a strike. The 
ballot would be held immediately before the strike 
rather than the present system in which most ballots 
are nonsecret and occur two or three months before 
the strike. 

QUESTION: Don’t you think a secret ballot would 
eliminate 50% of the present strikes? 

MR. KEENER: It would eliminate a great many. 


QUESTION: Does the panel feel that there is 


any danger to the free enterprise system in the 
increasing power in the hands of the union leaders,” 


pote 


and, if so, where is the end of the road and what can 


we do about it? 


MR. STEPHENS: Yd just like to answer that one 
indirectly by saying that what is needed is an 
amendment to the Clayton Act which would restrain 
labor monopoly. I’m against monopoly wherever it 
occurs. 


QUESTION: Maybe I should stop with the first part 
of the question: Does the panel feel any danger to the 


free enterprise system in the increasing power of the 
union leader? 


CHAIRMAN STEINKRAUS: Certainly. I think . 


"We assure our employee that, to the extent it is 
legal and proper, we will carefully and courageously 
avoid being a party to his union officials becoming 
his masters. ..." L. R. Boulware 
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that’s been exemplified in recent years where it 
stopped our coal industry and lost an awful lot of 
money for everybody. 


MR. STEPHENS: One of the most cogent examples 
of the potential hazards to free enterprise was the 
seizure of the steel industry by Presidential mandate, 
without any right. Such a thing conceivably can’t hap- 
pen here, but it did. 


QUESTION: Does the panel think the pattern maker 
should take into consideration the effect that the pat- 
tern is going to have on those people who don’t set 
the pattern? 


MR. STEPHENS: United States Steel does consider 
its responsibilities. I am sure that if there are mem- 
bers of the steel industry here they will say that U. S. 
Steel tries to get opinions of all and tries to give 
proper consideration to the views of the big and small 
producers. 


QUESTION: It was mentioned by the panel that it 
is essential for the management team, including all 
supervisors, to accept and believe in a fair labor policy. 
What specific steps are taken to obtain acceptance of 
this policy from top to bottom in the organization? 


CHAIRMAN STEINKRAUS: How can a fair labor 
policy from top to bottom be assured? That’s a long, 
long story. 


MR. STEELE: I think you leave no stone unturned in 
all media of communication available. And you never 
forget that the employee is an employee first and a 
union member second; and then do your darndest to 
lay the whole problem out to him. 


CHAIRMAN STEINKRAUS: And you work every 
single day at it. 

MR. STEELE: That’s right. 

QUESTION: In the last year I have seen several 
industries where industry-wide bargaining has been at 


least semirecognized by some firms in an industry, and 
some of them small companies, where they band to- 


"There are three parties at the bargaining table: 
the employee, the union representative and man- 
agement. On some things you side with the union 
and the employee, and on some things you side with 
the employee when the union's program may do him 
some harm." Herman W. Steinkraus 
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gether and bargain as a group. Some of those com- 
panies get themselves into a lot of trouble by this 
kind of bargaining. They play right into the hands of 
unscrupulous leaders. They give them a weapon. This 
is a question that should have quite a bit of attention 
when it comes to industrial relations, because it’s 
much larger than many of these small companies real- 
ize. 


CHAIRMAN STEINKRAUS: I happened to be 
chairman of the NAM industrial relations committee 
several years ago and this question was thoroughly 
discussed for a good part of a day. It was surprising 
to me how many industries are localized in the same 
neighborhood with no one manufacturer very large. 
In a number of these industries, they all wanted to 
get together and have one discussion with the union 
as to what rates should be. They didn’t want to have 
a big fuss raised about the fact that each one should 
have the right to bargain separately. They provided 
one person to do the job for them. I suppose that’s 
also the free enterprise system at work. 


MR. STEELE: One of the reasons why you have in- 
dustry-wide or area-wide bargaining among a bunch 
of small people in an area or industry is that a labor 
union is inherently a monopolistic device. It inherent- 
ly has a lot of economic power. 

In the second place, because of twenty years of 
sponsorship by the Federal Government, the labor 
unions have considerably enhanced that power. The 
organization of these employer associations has been 
a strictly defensive move. If government had pro- 
hibited this monopolistic control, then the association- 
wide, area-wide, or industry-wide bargaining would 
not be necessary, because the employer would be talk- 
ing directly to the representative of his people and 
not to a union representative from afar who could tie 
up a whole industry with the raising of a bushy eye- 
brow. 


QUESTION: What method do you recommend to 
companies for getting through to their employees? 


MR. KEENER: There are a great many media to 
reach employees which all of us are familiar with. We 
have been through a period of evaluating our publicity 
media. Of all the things we use, we have found the 
most effective and the best read are letters from the 
top management, or from one of the top men, to the 
employees. We never had a letter that did us any 
harm; a lot of them did us a lot of good. Fundamental- 
ly, the best source has to be through the foreman. 


Wage and Salary Settlements in 1953 


Each issue of the Management Record since August, 
1945, has carried a list of wage adjustments. The lists have 
been compiled by THE CONFERENCE BOARD from news- 
papers and other publications and then confirmed by 
officials of the companies, to insure accuracy. 

This method of accumulating data has its limitations, of 
which both the Statistical Division and the Board's Associ- 
ates are aware. The lists for any period are never com- 
plete—that is, they can never include all the settlements. 
Yet Associates have found the running account of wage 
changes so valuable that this tabulation is currently in its 
ninth year. 


ERE ARE the highlights of the 1953 list of wage 
adjustments compiled by the Board and con- 
firmed by the companies granting the increases. A 
few late 1952 adjustments, confirmed in 1953, also ap- 
pear in the list. Only general wage adjustments are 
included. No merit or automatic increases are con- 
sidered, and so-called “fringe” items are not analysed. 
More than one third of all general hourly wage 
adjustments fell between 5.0 cents and 7.4 cents, and 
in this group almost half were flat gains of 5 cents. 
This is the largest grouping in a range of adjustments 
from one decrease of 5 cents to a gain of 23 cents. 

Percentage increases to wage earners were concen- 
trated between 4.0% and 4.9%. One third of the total 
percentage changes fell in this group. 

General hourly adjustments for salaried personnel 
as reported were markedly similar to those involving 
wage earners, although percentagewise, salaried em- 
ployees fared better. 


WAGE EARNERS 


A total of 732 settlements were reported for wage 
earners, of which 631 were hourly increases. Most of 
these were stated in terms of cents per hour, although 
a few were in weekly or monthly terms. In such cases, 
they were converted to an hourly base for compar- 
ability. 

Of the general hourly adjustments involving wage 
earners, 230 fell in the interval from 5.0 cents to 7.4 
cents. Over 45% of this number involved settlements 
for exactly 5 cents. The second largest group was from 
7.5 cents to 9.9 cents. The two intervals together ac- 
counted for almost 60% of the total hourly adjust- 
ments reported. (See Chart 1.) 

Four of every five percentage increases fell between 
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3.0% and 5.9% with a concentration between 4.0% j 


and 4.9%. Tables 1 and 2 show increases for wage — | 
earners by industry group and by unions, respectively. | 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


For comparative purposes, weekly salary increases 
were converted to cents-per-hour equivalents on the 
basis of a forty-hour week. Chart 2 suggests that the 
over-all pattern was similar to that for wage earners. 

Most salary adjustments confirmed by the Board in 
1953 involved manufacturing firms. Electrical equip- — 
ment firms reported that three of every five settle- | 
ments were in the interval of 5.0 cents to 7.4 cents. 
The machinery and the transportation equipment 
industries reported adjustments usually of 5 cents or 
over. All the percentage salary increases in the paper 
group, and most of those in transportation equipment 
industries, were under 4%. Both hourly and per- 
centage increases for salaried employees are shown in 
Table 3. 


INDUSTRY PATTERNS 


Table 1 shows the distribution of increases for wage | 
earners by industrial groups. The paper industry led | 
in the number of settlements noted and confirmed. | 
The hourly increases granted were all under 10 cents, 
with about one third below 5 cents. The food industry 
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adjustments were varied. Those in the chemical and 
electrical equipment industries were numerous, with 
the major group from 5.0 cents to 7.4 cents. Settle- 
ments in the primary metals group were somewhat 
higher—concentrated at 7.5 cents to 9.9 cents. No 
settlement of less than 5 cents was noted in the trans- 
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portation equipment industry, and five adjustments 
were above 17.5 cents. 

Twenty-two of the settlements on a percentage basis 
in the petroleum industry were between 4.0% and 
4.97, and twelve agreements in the paper group were 
under 4%, 


UNION PATTERNS 


In the confirmed adjustments compiled by the 
Board, both AFL and CIO groups followed closely the 
over-all pattern outlined above for hourly increases, 
although in percentage increases, the CIO showed 
more concentration in the 4.0% to 4.9% group. (See 
Table 2.) 

The AFL’s Grain Millers and Machinists were both 
involved in a number of settlements throughout a 
wide range, with the latter settling for 18 cents in one 
case and 19 cents in another. Three gains by the AFL 
Teamsters’ union were for more than 17.5 cents. The 
AFL Paper Makers and the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers received wage adjustments of a smaller 
amount—all under 10 cents. The few percentage gains 
by these unions were also fairly small. Six settlements 
with the AFL Electrical Workers were from 5.0% to 


5.9%. 

The CIO Electrical Workers (IUE) and Automo- 
bile Workers (UAW) settled for hourly wage increases 
over a fairly broad range, with greatest concentration 
between 5.0 cents and 7.4 cents. The reported gains 


Table 1: General Wage Increases by Industry in 732 Settlements Confirmed in 1953* 
HOURLY INCREASES IN CENTS PERCENTAGE INCREASES 
Total 24 2.9 Other 
Settle- and 25- 65.0- 7.5- 10.0- 12.5- 165.0- 17.5 and 8$.0- 4.0- 5.0- 6.0- 7.0- 8.0 Settle- 
INDUSTRY ments under 4.9 TA 9.9 12.4 149 17.4 and over under 3.9 4.9 5.9 6.9 7.9 and over ments! 
Torau 732 Q7 86 230 147(b) 86 22 15 18(a) 7 17 383 28 1 2 4 14 
MANUFACTURING TOTAL 614 25 15 199 123 69 12 14 12(a) 5 17 81 15 2 1 14 
Apparel 138 1 5 2 2 1(8%) 2 
Chemicals AT 4 6 17; 10 vi 1 i 1 
Electrical equipment 61 2 5 24 18 8 1(18¢), 2(20¢) 2 5 4 
‘abricated metals 82 6 i 4 3 2 2 1 1 2 
‘00! 88 8 16 27 12 19 Df 2 1(20¢), 1(22.5¢) i 
Furniture and fixtures 2 2 
umber 8 1 2 8 2 
Machinery (except electrical)* 40 2 5 14 10 2 1 3 1 2 
Ordnance 6-* 1 2 2 1 
Paper 118 q 24 48 17 12 4 1 
Petroleum 81 3 2 2 1(22¢) 22 1 
Primary metals 42 7) 1 9 22 2 8 2 1 1 
Printing and publishing 7 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Professional and scientific 
instruments 8 2 8 1 2 
Rubber and rubber products 8 1 5 2 
‘Stone, clay, and glass 35 1 2 6 11 % 1 1(20¢) 6 
Textiles 80 8 4 10 2 5 4 2 
Tobacco 2 1 1 
Transportation equipment 46 14 18 9 3 1(18.5¢), 4(19¢) (a) 2 
‘NONMANUFACTURING TOTAL 90 2 5 28 17(b) 16 4 1 6 2 2 8 1 8 
Clubs and restaurants iL 1 
Communications 5 5 
Construction 2 1 1(18¢) 
ining 5 1 2 1(21¢) 
Public utilities 34 2 1 2 12(b) 4 4 2 4 1 
tail and wholesale trade 11 1 8 1 1(18¢) 
Transportation 32 2 7 1 11 1 —-2(21¢), 1(28¢) 4 1(9%), 2(9.5%) 
UNCLASSIFIED 28 6 8 7 1 6 


* In addition, one general decrease of 5 cents. 
(a) In three cases, includes cost of living increases “frozen” into base pay. 
(b) Includes two cases with increases of 9 cents plus 1.5%. 

1 Tn this column are listed wage increases that varied among workers. 
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for Steelworkers were larger, with most between 7.5 Of the independent unions, District 50 of the United 
cents and 9.9 cents, and none below 5 cents. The CIO Mine Workers won increases of 7.5 cents and over in 
Paperworkers received adjustments that were all be- most cases, while the Electrical Workers (UE) showed 
low 10 cents. Seven settlements with the Oil Workers a concentration from 5.0 cents to 7.4 cents, with many 
for percentage gains were below 5%. increases at 7.5 cents and over. 


Table 2: General Wage Increases by Union in 732 Settlements Confirmed in 1953* 


HOURLY INCREASES IN CENTS PERCENTAGE INCREASES 
Total 2.4 2.9 Other 
Settle- and 25- 65.0- 7.5- 10.0- 12.5- 15.0- 17.5 and 8.0-.~4.0-_ 5.0- 6.0- 7.0- 8.0 Settle- 
UNION ments under 4.9 7.4 9.9 12.4 149 17.4 and over under 89 4.9 » 5. 6.9 7.9 and over ments? 
Toran 782 27 86 230 147(b) 86 22 15 18(a) vf 17 83 23 1 2 4 14 
Toray, AFL 371 12 50 119 67(b) 45 16 4 11 8 18 10 18 1 2 5 
Automobile Workers 19 2 4 9 1 1 1(18.5¢) 1 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 8 8 
Boilermakers & Blacksmiths 7 8 2 1 
Brick & Clay Workers 8 1 2 
Building Service Employees 5 8 1 1 
Carpenters & Joiners 4 1 1 1 1 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum 
Workers 14 1 1 5 8 1 1 2 
Chemical Workers 26 1 8 10 3 2 83(20¢) 1 1 2 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) 27 1 1 4 6(b) 5 2 1(21¢) 1 6 
Federal Labor Unions 5 2 1 1 1 
Firemen and Oilers 8 1 1 8 1 1 1 
Flint Glass Workers 2 1 1 
Grain Millers 43 8 9 18 5 18 
Ladies’ Garment Workers 11 1 2 1 2 2 2 1 
Machinists (IAM) 37 5 8 8 7 1 2 1(18¢), 1(19¢) 1 2 I 
Masters, Mates & Pilots 2 1 1 
Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen 6 2 8 1 
Metal Polishers 2 1 1 
Molders & Foundry Workers 2 1 1 
Office Employees 6 1 2 2 1 
Operating Engineers 4 1 2 1 
Operative Potters 2 1 1 
Paper Makers 38 8 9 15 4 5 2 
Plumbers & Pipefitters 3 8 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers 30 1 7 12 4 4 5 | 1 
Retail Clerks 8 1 6 1 
Street, Railways & Motor 
Coach Employees 9 2 8 8 1(21¢) 
Teamsters 138 1 1 8 8 2(18¢), 1(23¢) 1 1 
ieee, ihe ‘ 4 1 ; 2 
graphical Workers 1 1 1 
Other AFL 21 1 8 4 2 8 2 il 
Torat CIO 245 12 22 87 50 24 6 9 6(a) 2 1 11 "4 3 5 
Automobile Workers 33 2 2 10 7 4 2 8(19¢),(a) 
Brewery Workers 6 1 2 1 1(20¢), 1(22.5¢) 
Clothing Workers 4 1 1 2 
Communications Workers 9 5 4 
Electrical Workers (IUE) 85 2 4 19 8 3 2 2 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers 19 2 ut 5 4 5 1 1 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 6 8 1 2 
Newspaper Guild 2 1 1 
Oil Workers 10 ul 1 1 7 
Packinghouse Workers 6 3 2 1 
Paperworkers 28 $ 5 16 1 1 1 1 
Rubber Workers 8 1 4 8 
Steelworkers 81 4 18 Cj 2 8 1 
Textile Workers* 17 it 2 \ 1 2 2 2 
Transportation Workers if 4 1 1 1 
Utility Workers i 1 4 1 1 
Woodworkers 5 1 8 1 
Other CIO 12 ‘ 2 1 1(22¢) 1 3 119%), 219.5%) 1 
TOTAL INDEPENDENT 105 3 13 28 27 17 2 1 1 3 9 2 4 
Distributive, Processing & 
Office Workers 6 3 8 
Electrical Workers (UE) 33 uy 2 11 8 3 2 1 2 8 
International Longshoremen’s 
Association 6 1 4 1 
Mine Mill & Smelter Workers 12 4 1 5 2 
Mine Workers 7 1 1 4 1(21¢) 
Mine Workers—Construction 8 1 2 
Mine Workers—District 50 12 | 1 1 6 8 
Other independent 26 $8 4 2 5 1 1 x 8 t 
No union re 8(b) 4 2 1 
UNION NOT INDICATED 4 1 1 1 1(8%) 
Se SS A Sa gS elseSSSSosSonsanssanssisanalsigncaseneesisoneaeaneieeeea eI 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp (b) There were two settlements for 9 cents plus 1.5%—one with the Electri 
* In addition, one general decrease of 5 cents. Workers, AFL, and one with nonunion el stn aa ee 
(a) In three cases, includes cost of living increases “frozen” into base pay. 1 In this column are listed wage increases that varied among workers. 
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SIGNIFICANT SETTLEMENTS 

Some of the significant wage adjustments confirmed 
by the Board in 1953 were industry-wide settlements 
in such basic areas as automobiles, steel, oil, rubber, 
meat packing, and communications. 

Late in May, General Motors announced an agree- 
ment with the UAW-CIO which added 19 cents of 
the 25 cent cost of living bonus to the base rates of 
wage earners. This agreement also increased the an- 
nual improvement factor, and granted additional wage 
increases to various skilled workers. Within a few 


days, Ford announced a similar settlement with its 


140,000 wage earners; and by the end of the year, 
most of the other auto companies followed the pattern. 

On June 12, an increase of 8.5 cents per hour was 
granted by the major steel companies to over 360,000 
members of the United Steelworkers of America, CIO. 
Among these companies were U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, 
Jones and Laughlin, Youngstown Sheet and Tool, Re- 
public, and Inland Steel. 

An industry-wide settlement of 4% was given by 
most oil companies during June and July. The largest 


_ agreements affected 32,000 employees at Shell, 11,870 


at Atlantic Refinery, 7,200 at Union Oil, and 10,000 
at Sinclair Oil. 

During August and September, the four major rub- 
ber companies granted increases to about 103,000 
members of the CIO Rubber Workers. On August 24, 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company gave a 5-cent 
per hour raise; B. F. Goodrich and Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber followed on August 31 with increases of 5 cents 
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and 2.5 cents respectively. U.S. Rubber gave a 5-cent 
increment on September 21. 

In the meat packing industry, Armour and Swift 
announced wage settlements during late September. 
At Armour and Company, 25,000 members of the 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO, and 5,000 of the Meat 
Cutters, AFL, received raises of 5 cents per hour. 
Swift granted a 5-cent increase to 32,000 members of 
the CIO Packinghouse Workers, the independent 
Packinghouse Workers, and the AFL Meat Cutters’ 
union. 

In communications, significant wage adjustments 
were reported by several telephone companies—all 
with the CIO Communications Workers. The South- 
western Bell Telephone Company granted an average 
raise of $2.06 per week to 54,000 wage earners and 
salaried personnel, effective August 30. Increases vary- 
ing from $1 to $3 per week were given by the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company to 51,700 
union members. The 22,500 salaried workers of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s long 
lines department received a 6-cent-per-hour increase 
in early September. Northwestern Bell Telephone 
granted a wage increase to about 20,000 workers in 
August, which amounted to an average of $2.13 per 
week. Other telephone companies reporting wage set- 
tlements during the same period were the General 
Telephone Company of Kentucky and the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company. 

C. Joun DrCara 
Statistical Division 


Table 3: General Salary Increases by Industry in 177 Settlements Confirmed in 1953 


HOURLY INCREASES IN CENTS 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES! 


Total 2.4 2.9 Other 
Settle- and 2.5- 5.0- 7.5- 10.0- 12.5- 15.0- ‘i and 8.0- 4.0- 5.0- 6.0- 7.0- 8.0 Settle- 
INDUSTRY “ments under 4.9 7A 9.9 12.4 14.9 17.4 and over under 3.9 4.9 5.9 6.9 79 and over ments! 
Torau 177 1 1 4l 28 18 8 g A(a) 4 21 11 15 4 3 8 3 
MANUFACTURING TOTAL 144 1 10 84 19 10 7 I 8(a) 4 19 ah 18 $ 7 
Chemicals v4 1 2 1 1(29¢) (a) 1 1(10%) 
Electrical equipment 22 1 11 3 1 1 Q 2 1(10%) 
 Naeclpaieed metals ms | 1 ; i 1 2 1 AE ees 
‘O/> 0 
Furniture and fixtures 2 2 
Machinery (except electrical) 21 1 4 4 3 1(18¢) 1 2 4 1 
Ordnance 2 1 1 
Paper 17 a 5 1 1 1 g 6 
Petroleum 5 1 4 
Primary metals 15 1 5 1 2 2 2 1(8%) 1 
Printing and publishing 3 1 1 1(10%) 
Professional and scientific 
instruments 2 i 1 
Stone, clay, and glass 6 1 1 3 1(8%) 
Textiles 5 1 1 1 1 1 
Transportation equipment 18 1 tJ 8 il 1(24¢) (a) 6 1 1 1 
NONMANUFACTURING TOTAL ~~ 27 bus 6 7 8 1 1 1 2 2 1 1 g 
Communications 4 8 1 
Public utilities 15 2 6 1 1 1(18.9¢) 1 2 1 
Retailtrade 2 i 1 
Transportation 6 al 2 1 1 1(8.8) 
UNCLASSIFIED 6 1 1 2 2 


‘Source: Toe Conrerence Boarp 


1 In this column are listed salary i increases that varied among employees. 
(a) Includes cost of living increase “frozen” into base pay. 
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HE CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX for Decem- 

ber registered a fractional decline for the third 
month in a row, putting the index at a level of 182.7 
(January, 1939 = 100), according to Tue Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp. Decreases since September, the month 
of the all-time peak, add up to a total decline of 0.8% 
during the last quarter of 1953. In spite of this de- 
cline, however, the current index is 1.0% higher than 
the December, 1952, figure. 

During the first four months of 1953, the all-items 
index moved down 0.8%, largely as the result of a 
3.7% decline in food prices. Starting in May, the all- 
items index began to climb, reaching a new all-time 
high of 184.1 in September. This represented an in- 
crease of 2.2% over the five-month period. In this 
same period, food prices rose 2.6%, housing rose 
1.6%, clothing advanced 0.1%, fuel advanced 1.0%, 
housefurnishings dipped 0.7%, and sundries rose 3.0%. 
Since September, food prices have moved steadily 
downward until in December they stood at approxi- 
mately their May level. Housing, fuel, and sundries 
continued to advance; clothing and housefurnishings 
remained fairly constant. 

The accompanying chart shows the movements in 
four major components over the past two years. It is 
interesting to note that throughout 1953 the food 
index was consistently below its level in the com- 
parable month of 1952, while the opposite was true 
of the housing and sundries indexes. The annual 
average of 1953 food indexes is 230.8 as compared 
with 239.4 in 1952. The annual averages for the 
housing and sundries indexes for 1953 are 131.6 and 
179.9, respectively, compared with 125.4:and 171.2 for 
1952. It should also be noted that in October, 1953, 
the level of the sundries index (which covers such 
items as medical and personal care, transportation, 
and entertainment), rose above the all-items figure, 
thus making sundries and food the only components 
which have risen more than the all-items index since 
January, 1939. 

Over the month, the food component was the only 
one which registered any substantial change. Food 
prices declined 0.7% from mid-November, and were 
3.3% below their December, 1952, figure. Lower 
prices were reported for round steak, chicken, butter, 
eggs, lettuce, and canned corn, while pork chops, 
ham, bacon, vegetable shortening, white potatoes, 
and coffee carried higher price tags. Housing, sundries, 
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and fuel edged up 0.2%, 0.3%, and 0.1%, during the 
month; clothing dipped 0.1% and the housefurnishings 
index was down 0.2%. 

The purchasing value of the consumers’ dollar 
stood at 54.7 cents in December (January, 1939, 
dollar = 100 cents). This was 0.2% higher than in 
November but 1.1% below a year ago. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment rose for the second straight month 
to an estimated 1.8 million in December. This was 
about 400,000 greater than the November figure, and 
700,000 above October’s 1.2 million, the low point for 
the year. The rise in unemployed was a good deal less 
than the drop in employment, mainly because of the 
many farm workers who withdrew from the labor 
force during the off season. Part of the rise in unem- 
ployment was due to the usual cutbacks in outdoor 
work, but the number of factory workers out of jobs 
also continued to increase. 

December was the first month in 1953 that total 
unemployment was above the level of a year ago. 
About 1.4 million were unemployed in December, 
1952. The proportion of the total civilian workers out 
of jobs in December was 3%—as low as any postwar 
year except 1952. During 1953, unemployment aver- 
aged 1.5 million, the lowest since World War II. 

Total civilian employment was estimated at 60.8 
million in December, or about 1.2 million less than in 
November, according to the latest Census Bureau fig- 
ures. This drop, chiefly due to the reduction of farm 
activity, exceeded the usual seasonal November- 
December decrease. A year ago, total civilian employ- 
ment stood at 61.9 million, indicating a drop of about 
1.1 million over the year. The employment total in- 
cludes the self-employed and unpaid workers in family- 
operated enterprises as well as wage and salary 
workers. 

Nonagricultural employment, which generally in- 
creases in December, remained at the November level 
of 55.3 million. The expansion in retail trade con- 
tinued as many housewives took jobs for the holiday 
season. There were some cutbacks in construction, 
which usually does decline at this time of the year, 
but this year relatively few of the workers affected 
found other employment. Over the year there was a 
drop of about 400,000 in nonfarm employment. Dur- 
ing 1953, nonfarm employment set a new record; it 
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averaged 55.4 million, or roughly 1 million above the 
1952 average. Compared to 1952, however, there 
was relatively little expansion during the course of 
the year; and by the fourth quarter of 1953, the level 
no longer exceeded the figure for the previous year. 

With the coming of winter, agricultural employ- 
ment fell by about 1.2 million from November to an 
estimated 5.4 million in December, thus continuing 
its seasonal decline. A year ago, total agricultural em- 
ployment was estimated at 6.2 million. 

The total civilian labor force, which includes both 
the employed and unemployed, was estimated at 62.6 
million in December, about 740,000 below Novem- 
ber. This decrease resulted mainly from the with- 
drawal of women and teenagers from the farm work 
force. The over-the-year drop in the civilian work 
force was approximately 700,000. For the year as a 
whole, the civilian labor force averaged 63.4 million 
during 1953. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


At 40.1 hours, the workweek of factory production 
workers was virtually unchanged between November 
and December. This is in contrast to the average half- 
hour increase that has taken place in other postwar 
years in these two months. The workweek was reduced 
in four industry groups—transportation equipment, 
food, petroleum, and rubber. In a number of other 
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industries, the increase in hours was below usual sea- 
sonal advances. 

The workweek in December was more than one 
and a half hours below the year-ago level of 41.7 
hours. Hours were below the December, 1952, aver- 
ages in all major industry groups. The largest re- 
ductions—two or more hours—were in rubber, trans- 
portation equipment, textiles, leather, and furniture. 
In printing and publishing, chemicals, petroleum, and 
tobacco, the workweek was reported at close to year- 
ago levels. 

Average hourly earnings of factory production 
workers, in December, which includes overtime and 
other premium pay, continued at the record high of 
$1.79 reported for November. Hourly earnings were 
up by six cents over the year. 

The average weekly pay of factory workers was 
$71.78 in December, up 18 cents from the previous 
month, but 36 cents below the all-time high of $72.14 
in December, 1952. This drop was due to the reduc- 
tion in the workweek over the year. 

In many industries, increases in hourly pay con- 
tinued to offset the effects of the reduced workweek. 
As a result, weekly earnings continued above last 
December’s level in the ordnance, petroleum, ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery, food, chemicals, to- 
bacco, paper, apparel, printing, and stone, clay and 
glass industry groups. 


NOVEMBER TURNOVER 


The tightening job situation in the nation’s fac- 
tories was reflected in the hiring rate, which declined 
for the third consecutive month. Twenty-seven per 
thousand employees were hired in November com- 
pared to a September rate of forty per thousand. 
Since November, 1952, the total rate of accessions 
has dropped about one third. 

The quit rate declined between October and No- 
vember, continuing the downward trend begun in 
the early fall—again an indication of the decrease in 
opportunities for changing jobs. At a rate of fifteen 
per thousand in November, the number of persons 
voluntarily leaving their jobs was lower for this 
month than in any other post-World War II year, 
except 1949. Over the month, the rate of quits de- 
clined about 28%. 

The total rate of separations, which includes quits, 
discharges and layoffs, was at forty-four per thousand 
this month compared to thirty-six per thousand in 
November, 1952, a rise of about 22%. 

Layoff rates in manufacturing have been steadily 
rising since June, when nine out of every thousand 
factory workers were laid off. Between October and 
November, layoffs increased from eighteen per thou- 
sand employees to twenty-four per thousand. And 
over the year, the rate of layoffs has tripled. 

Recent newspaper articles indicate that many lay- 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Note: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 
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Housefurnishings.... . 152.0 | 150.4| 151.7 .% | Housefurnishings....| 152.4] 155.1] 158.0 —1.7| —0.4 
PURGTIES. o-oo ae ged 182.9 182.97r| 171.4 “11 Paaies ase 160.2 160.0 157.0 +0.1 +2.0 
Weighted total..... 173.2 174.37r| 170.9 8 Weighted total....| 181.8 183.2 182.1 —0.8 —0.2 
1 Includes electricity and gas. r Revised, 
Percentage Changes in Indexes for One City 
Weighted ; 4 H fur- ; 
se | iota | Sundi 


a a | fa | | aS | 


Evansville, Ind. ........ —0.3 | +4.0 ; : . - P : ; —1.7 | —0.2} +0.9} +0.1 | +6.9 


Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
index Numbers, January, 1989 = 100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Putchiatie 


Date Average oF Food Housing? furnish- | Sundries Me oh 

Totql Men’s | Women’s Total |Electricity Gas ae * 
1952 December...........|_ 180.9 | 286.1 | 127.6 | 150.6 | 167.4 | 186.3) 140.5 | 93.4 | 103.0 165.7 173.8 55.3 
Annual average...... 180.7 239 4 125.4 161.4 168.7 136.8 136.8 92.0 102.8 166.3 171.2 55.3 
NODS: JQONALY sino caylee. ° 180.4 233.2 128,2 150.6 167.4 136.3 141.1 93.4 103.9 163.7 174.9 55.4 
CUTUBI | oir izaup cleceieie 179.0 228.7 128.8 150.6 167.7 136.1 140.8 93.4 103.8 164.6 175.0 55.9 
March ot) Mi ee 179.5 229.1 128.9 150.8 167.5 136.6 140.9 93.4 104.0 164.7 175.9 55.7 
OM Ps: nites Mea 179.4 227 4 128.9 150.7 167.4 186.4 140.7 93.4 104.2 164.5 177.8 55.7 
MAY 2 fo cain vireec ae 180.2 228.5 131.0 150.8 167.8 136.4 138.6 93.4 104.3 164.5 178.2 55.5 
PUNE so eee ae 181.2 281.3 131.3 150.9 167.9 186.4 138.5 93.4 104.6 164.0 178.5 55.2 
DULY Neate ee een 182.3 233.2 131.9 150.8 167.8 136.4 138.9 93.4 104.7 164.0 179.6 54.9 
AUSURE ord Wee cour 183.7 234.0 182.5 160.8 167.8 136.3 139.7 93.4 105.1 163.4 183.3 54.4 
September..,....... 184.1 234.4 133.1 161.07| 168.2 136.5 140.0 93.4 105.1 163.4 183.5 54.3 
FF a nak eae 183.3 281.1 1384.5 161.1 168.0 186.6 140.4 93.5 105.1 163.6 183.7 54.6 
November.......... 183.1 230.0r| 184.9 161.0 167.9 136.6 140,6 93.5 105.1 163.7 183.8 54.6 
December........... 182.7 228.3 135.2% 150.9 167.8 136.5 140.7 93.5 105.1 163.4 184,83 54.7 
Annual average...... 181.6 230.8 131.6 150.8 167.8 136.4 140.1 93.4 104.6 164.0 179.9 55.1 


Percentage Change 


Nov. 1958—Dec. 1953..... —0.2| —0.7 | +0.2| —0.1| —0.1{ —0.1| +0.1 | 0 0 | —0.2| +0.8| +0.2 
Dec. 1952—Dec, 1953..... +1.0 —3.38 +6.0 +0.2} +0.2} +0.1 +0.1 +0.1 +2.0 —1.4 +6.0 —1.1 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp nts surveyed quarterly in individual cities 2 Includes electricity and gas i 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities 
Norte: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 = 100 


Jan., 1989 = 100 Changes 

Nov. 1958 | Dec. 1952 
to to 

Dee. 1958 | Dec. 1953 


City 

Novy. 1958 | Dec. 1952 

Dec. 1953 | Nov. 1958 | Dec. 1952 to to 
Dec. 1958 | Dec. 1953 


Dec. 1958 | Nov. 1953 | Dec. 1952 


Indianapolis 

235.5 234.3 231.5 +0.5 Bde, PROG Veneer ec cn shes 247.2 247.9 247.8 —0.8 —0.2 
164.2 164.2 163.4 0 +0.5 | Housing’............ 147.1 145.9 125.6 +0.8 | +17.1 
151.8 151.6 151.8 +0.1 +0.8 | Clothing............ 142.5 143.3 144.6 —0.6 —1.5 
134.7 134.7 136.2 0 ne OL ES LAPS Raat 159.9 160.3 162.3 —0.2 —1.5 
169.3 169.9 171.2 —0.4 —1.1 | Housefurnishings....| 157.9 158.1 159.1 —0.1 —0.8 
157.6 157.5 154.3 +0.1 4-8. 2 | Sondriescs J ete..dik 186.4 186.2 179.0 +0.1 +4.1 
180.0 179.6 tw yf +0.2 +1.38 8 


213.5 215.5 227.7 —0.9 —6.2 Oe ha eee a iE 4 mi 
! 181.1 181.1 129.2 0 +1.5 MEE. Pacxcly awn 0 0 R 
142.0 142.2 141.8 —0.1 +0.1 ee Senet rd 4 8 . 
180.1 181.1 179.9 —0.6 EO. Bb BRUGES ive a ia ecw’ 5 5 5 
153.4 152.4 156.1 +0.7 —1.7 | Housefurnishings....}| 159.6 6 < 
170.5 170.5 165.9 0 +2.8 | Sundries............ 177.9 8 f 
175.6 176.3 179.8 —0.4 —2.1 Weighted total....) 176.5 176.9 178.5 —0.2 —1.1 
HeBaay New Orleans 
244.38 245.0 245.9 —0.3 en MORO, aida Ss vx waxlnctes 258.2 254.3 248.1 —0.4 +2.1 
154.1 154.1 186.5 0 =-12. 9} -dlousing®.... <2 5... 169.8 169.8 156.7r 0 +8.4 
148.0 148.1 146.4 —0.1 +1.1 | Clothing............ 157.8 156.0 156.0 +1.2 +1.2 
121.3 120.9 120.6 +0.3 SRY OLS Eee 94.9 94.9 98.8 0 +1.7 
157.6 157.5 159.8 +0.1 4 | Housefurnishings....| 172.3 172.1 171.6 +0.1 +0.4 
183.2 183.2 176.4 0 Ee URGIIOS «8. Sins ales 152.4 152.2 147.7 +0.1 +3.2 
189.1 189.4 183.9 —0.2 +2.8 Weighted total....) 191.8 191.4 185.8rj)/ —O.1 +3.0 
New York 
237.2 234.2r) 289.2 +1.3 NE SPONGE Cee Shs cess 209.4 212.1 223.1 —1.8 —6.1 
182.3 182.0r) 128.8rj) +0.2 +8.1 | Housing®........... 117.5 117.1 107.8 +0.38 +9.0 
163.5 163.6 163.1 —0.1 +0.2 | Clothing............ 152.4 152.4 151.9 0 +0.38 
106.4 106.4 106.4 0 0 PISO Stakes 187.9 187.9 140.8 0 —2.1 
156.5 156.5 158.2 0 —1.1 | Housefurnishings....| 159.9 160.5 164.9 —0.4 —3.0 
164.3 164.1 159.6 +0.1 +2.9 | Sundries............ 197.1 195.2 177.2 +1.0 | +11.2 
eae 176.17} 175.6 +0.6 +0.9 Weighted total....} 175.9 176.3 174.1 —0.2 +1.0 
Philadelphia 
236.9 239.5 248 4 —1.1 Sot a CLs CR ere 220.5 222.0 225.4 —0.7 —2.2 
141.7 141.7 183.9r 0 +6.8 | Housing*.... sees 118.5 118.5 117.6r 0 +0.8 
146.8 146.7 146.6 +0.1 +O.) Pf Clothmg icc... cou caes 141.4 141.6 142.8 —0.1 —1.0 
167.7 167.7 161.8 0 ots Ge At MOE: wuriscg << vaiaiv.wn 6 159.6 159.8r) 161.7 —0.1 -1.8 
164.1 165.5 167.9 —0.8 —2.$ hay fy j 175.5 176.4 +0.1 —0.4 
194.1 194.1 184.7 0 +65.1 | Sundries............ 186.5 186.4 176.2 +0.1 +5.8 
188.0 188.9 17.1Irj| —0.5 +0.5 180.5 181.0 179.7rj;} —0.8 +0.4 
Source: Tor CoNFERENCE BoarD - 4 Philadelphia rent surveyed March, June, August, and 6 New York rent surveyed February, May, August, 
Mo heron Novcaiiee ~ *XVen Orieces vent surveyed March, Jane, September tIndviececty ata 
s ebruary, ; us’ m w Orleans rent sur » June, n S c s 
3 Rents surveyed aia ch Tons, Septet, Daca! ber aid October, 1953 Mig ; a r ‘avuer ee 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
‘ Index Numbers, January 1939 = 100 


ve 


j Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of] Food MEROUBINEDS. Penne hs ee Al Sn ere furnish- | Sundries | Value of 

All Items ings the Dollar 

Total Men’s | Women’s Total Electricity Gas 

1952 December........... 179.38 233.2 124.1 148.2 163.8 185.0 187.6 92.0 104.6 164.7 175.0 55.8 
Annual average...... 179.1 236.1 122.0 149.1 164.9 185.6 183.4 90.9 104.5 165.6 172.6 55.8 
TOSS RDURIY oo. 5 oon ces a's 178.7 230.3 124.9 148.2 163.8 185.1 188.1 92.0 105.8 162.7 176.1 56.0 
BVOREV conceit 0:5 177.3 225.2 125.7 148.2 164.0 184.9 187.9 92.0 105.38 168.4 176.6 56.4 
SSO eres TG he RY 225.6 125.8 148.4 163.8 185.5 188.0 92.0 105.8 168.38 177.4 56.8 

EASE Le a ee 177.6 223.9 125.8 148.3 168.5 185.4 187.7 92.0 105.4 163.2 179.2 56.38 
VES metic 8 <a 178.4 225.0 129.1 148.4 163.9 185.38 184.5 92.0 105.4 163.1 179.8 56.1 
RETIEROGEE WRIGR scsicte so cis 179.7 228.6 129.4 148.5 164.0 185.8 184.5 92.0 105.4 162.8 179.5 55.6 
UY atte irasis s sss's (5 181.1 981.1 180.8 148.3 163.6 185.4 185.4 92.0 105.6 162.4 180.6 55.2 

PUBUBE 6 cece cs cans) kOe? 231.8 180.5 148.38 168.6 185.8 186.4 92.0 106.1 161.6 186.2 54.7 
September.......... 182.9 231.4 180.9 148.6 164.1 185.5 186.6 92.0 106.1 161.7 186.2 54.7 

PO DERE A es std sheet 181.6 226.3 182.8 148.6 163.7 185.8 187.0 92.0 106.1 161.8 186.5 65.1 
November.......... 181.5 225.8 188.1 148.5 163.5 185.9 187.0 92.0 106.1 162.1 186.6 55.1 
December........... 181.2 | 224.0 183.3 148.5 163.5 185.9 187.0 92.0 106.1 161.7 187.4 55.2 
Annual average...... 180.0 227.4 129.38 148.4 168.8 185.4 186.7 92.0 105.7 162.4 181.8 55.6 

Percentage Changes 

Nov. 1958 to Dec. 1958....]  —0.2 | —0.8| +0.2 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | —0.2 | +0.4 | +0.2 
Dec. 1952 to Dec. 1958....| +1.1 —3.9 +7.4 +0.2 —0.2 +0.7 —0.4 0 +1.4 —1.8 +71 —l.l1 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 2 Includes electricity and gas 
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offs have occurred in transportation equipment and 
steel. 

In the automotive industry, Chrysler laid off a 
total of 7,300 in December; and during November 
and December, the company’s total layoffs across 
the country amounted to 13,000. Studebaker idled 
3,500 workers in January, and when this is added to 
the 5,000 to 6,000 laid off last September, it reduces 
Studebaker’s production force by about one half. 

Because of defense cutbacks, North American Avia- 
tion laid off 1,100 workers at their Columbus, Ohio, 
plant, where sabre jets are produced; 475 workers 
were idled at the Radford, Virginia, arsenal of the 
Hercules Powder Corporation; and 800 were laid off 
at the Ordnance Division of the American Locomo- 
tive Company as tank production was reduced. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


During the month-long period which ended on 
January 15, Tue Conrerence Boarp confirmed 181 
settlements involving over 222,000 workers and 
136 companies. 

Average hourly increases for approximately 212,000 
wage earners in 144 settlements ranged from the 2 
cents granted by the Blackhawk Manufacturing 
Company to members of the Steelworkers, CIO, to 
15 cents granted by many companies. Of the 15- 
cent agreements, the one involving the largest num- 
ber of workers occurred in Houston, where the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America settled with 
the AFL Carpenters. 


The largest number of settlements occurred at 5 
cents per hour. And percentage raises were most 
heavily grouped at 5%, with 3% a close second. 

Increases for over 10,000 salaried employees in 
thirty-seven settlements varied greatly, with the 
largest number of settlements at 5%. 

Some of the more significant settlements con- 
firmed during the month were as follows: 

e The Greyhound Corporation settled with 15,000 
members of the Street, Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees, AFL, at 8 cents an hour for 
hourly rated employees, and similar increases for 
drivers who are on a mileage basis. Cost of living in- 
creases were added to the base rates, and the new 
BLS index was adopted. Most significant was the 
vacation clause which grants three weeks after 
twelve years’ service. 

e Douglas Aircraft Company granted an across- 
the-board increase of 5 cents to 16,409 AFL Ma- 
chinists, and 873 employees not in the bargaining 
unit. The maximum for leadmen was raised 5 cents; 
assembler aircraft and aircraft mechanic “A” and 
“B” were all raised one labor grade. 

e The CIO Textile Workers withdrew their wage 
demands at reopening time with American Viscose 
Corporation; 13,300 wage earners were involved. 


VireintA M. BoscuHen 
Grace Mepvin 
JUDITH WISHNIA 
Statistical Division 


Reader Interest Survey Also Measures Attitudes 


One of the most complete reader-interest surveys 
ever made for an employee publication was conducted 
recently by the School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications of Boston University. The object of re- 
search was the Hancock News Weekly published by 
the John Hancock Insurance Company. The question- 
naire included attitudes toward the publication as 
well as readers’ interests. 

Answers were correlated with the amount of social 
interaction among departmental members, their age, 
sex, educational level, length of employment with the 
company and how much they wished to be promoted. 

Among the findings were: 

Readers indicated that they wanted more informa- 
tion about wages, the promotion system, and the 
company’s plans and programs. 

An overwhelming proportion of participants recalled 
correctly information that had been presented in the 
Weekly. 

When quizzed about certain facts concerning the 


company, those who reported that they received their 
information by reading the Weekly more often gave 
correct answers than those who said that their source 
of information was other than the paper. 

A substantial majority believed that the Weekly’s 
purpose in giving news of company policies and pro- 
grams was to present employees with a true picture 
of things at John Hancock. 

Nearly 60% of the respondents thought that articles © 
in the paper more nearly expressed the views of the 
readers than they expressed the views of the editorial 
staff or company management. 

The more employees interacted socially with fellow 
members after work, the more likely they were to re- 
port that the paper had an influence on how they felt 
toward their own jobs and the company. 

More than 46% indicated that the paper was their 
primary source of information concerning events in the 
company. For 40%, the grapevine was the primary 
source; for 10%, it was their immediate supervisor. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Significant Labor Statistics 


1953 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year ie coiest 
Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June nar es rig 
Previous} Year 
Month Ago 
Consumer Price Indexes 
'NICB) ALU C1 SA Dees ae Jan. 1939=100 182.7; 183.1} 183.3} 184.1] 183.7) 182.3] 181.2] 180.9] —0.2 +1.0 
LAD a ae ae: Jan. 1939=100 228.3\r 230.0] 231.1] 234.4] 234.0) 233.2) 931.3) 936.11 —0.7| —3.3 
| eS a a re eS Jan. 1939=100 135.2) 134.9] 184.5} 133.1} 132.5] 181.9] 131.3] 197.6 +0.2| +6.0 
UNEASE 3 5 sal 9 ae Saal a eee ae Jan. 1939=100 150.9} 151.0} 151.1/r 151.0) 150.8] 150.8] 150.9] 150.6} —0.1 +0.2 
LS cL ed She bo nicccls s2Ph eevee EIR ne Jan. 1939=100 167.8} 167.9} 168.0} 168.2} 167.8). 167.8] 167.9] 167.4) —0.1 +0.2 
MIRC SAEED |< 5. sae sa She epee tor Jan. 1939=100 136.5) 136.6} 136.6] 136.5] 136.3} 136.4] 136.4] 136.3| —0.1} +0.1 
iis oc oe ds amcth wrasined Ns Jan. 1939=100 140.7; 140.6) 140.4) 140.0} 139.7) 198.9] 188.5) 140.5 +0.1) +0.1 
IE Ben to i... Ged Vialbu ews Jan. 1939=100 93.5 93.5| 93.5} 93.4] 93.4| 93.4) 93.4] 93.44 Oo | +0.1 
CCHS PORES oo BEER one ee ae oa Jan. 1939=100 105.1) 105.1) 105.1) 105.1) 105.1) 104.7] 104.6] 103.0 0 +2.0 
BASCETTUISHINGS, 5 sss 5 2 = alas a s)csaleseayone Jan. 1939=100 163.4] 163.7} 163.6) 163.4) 163.4] 164.0| 164.0! 165.7| —0.9| —1.4 
OE SEW i Se eee Jan. 1939=100 184.3) 183.8] 183.7] 183.5} 183.3] 179.6] 178.5] 173.8 +0.3| +6.0 
Purchasing value of the dollar........... Jan. 1939 dollars 54.7| 54.6) 54.6] 54.3) 54.4) 54.9) 55.2) 55.31 +0.2) -1.1 
OIG GIA OPT CUS ee 1947-1949 = 100 114.9} 115.0) 115.4) 115.2) 115.0) 114.7) 114.5) 114.1) —0.1 +0.7 
RTOS CPS hes vee 8 ile 0 sca ere 1935-1939 = 100 a 190.9 
{mployment Status 1 
MivMiAN IADOTLOTCES oc). ois 6 aren ween thousands 62,614| 63,353} 63,404) 63,552) 64,648] 64,668] 74,734 63,325} —1.2) —1.1 
IMDIOVEG ESE occ ao dicen tegne ca» thousands 60,764! 61,925} 62,242) 62,306] 63,408] 63,120] 63,172} 61,900] —1.9] —1.8 
PRP TICIIEAIEG Feo iaeiasace acne dv a ovo wan thousands 5,438) 6,651| 7,159] 7,262) 7,274) 7,628] 7,996 6,150} —18.2)} —11.6 
Nonagricultural industries.......... thousands 55,826 55,274] 55,038) 55,044] 56,134| 55,492| 55,246] 55,750| +0.1] —0.8 
MU RETIIO VER PR igictiis a s)< is: oiris aoss oe thousands 1,850) 1,428] 1,162} 1,246] 1,240) 1,548} 1,562) 1,425] +29.6] +29.8 
i Earners ? 
Employees i in nonagr’l establishm’ts..... thousands p49,619!r 49,308|r 49,640|r 49,695} 49,409] 49,215] 49,416] 50,140) -++-0.6] —1.0 
le Manufacturing...................-.. thousands p16,440\y 16,708|r 1'7,017|r 17,221] 17,258] 17,069] 17,162) 16,952} —1.6| —3.0 
TERRY 4g soe G8 5 ae thousands p 812  814lr 810\r 826 831 823 835 870} —0.2| —6.7 
SATIS ER UIOTINENEE I AOE = 8c. ie ls cha'e oa sas thousands p 2A8llr 2.661|\r 2,763\r 2,751] 2,715] 2662) 2608} 2497) —6.8] —0.6 
| Transportation and public utilities..... thousands Pp 4,230\r 4,272\r 4,309|\r 4,823) 4,337) 4,340) 4,315] 4,293] —1.0) —1.5 
CII get. al a i rr thousands p11,310}7 10,769|r 10,615|r 10,464) 10,334) 10,355} 10,415 11,218) +5.0} +0.8 
CEES 20 thousands Pp 2,055\r 2,048} 2,047) 2,054) 2.076] 92,075] 2,046) 1,978/ +0.3] +3.9 
| OSS OSE anna thousands p 5,268|\r 5,296|r 5,330|\r 5,393} 5,409] 5,413) 6,397] 5,937) —0.5| +0.6 
MMMRESOVErNMECHE. «cnc. ncce cee eee ee thousands p 7,023\7 6,740] 6,749] 6,663) 6,449] 6,478] 6,638 7,095, +4.2) —1.0 
Production and related workers in manuf’ 
Employment 
AU MAAMHACLOIING s.5.0..2:....2200000 ~ thousands p13,067\r 13,326|r 13,635|r 13,832] 13,851] 13,666] 13,787| 13,699} —1.9] —4.6 
ibid cue. 4 2S 5 thousands p 7,610\r 7,767|\r 7,945|r 8,016] 8,054] 8,056 8,190} 8,010) —2.0| —5.0 
PNGNOUPADIG tees ccc k lnc eiees thousands Pp 5,457\r 5,559|r 5,690|\r 5,816] 5,797) 5,610]. 5,597| 5,689] —1.8| —4.1 
| Average weekly hours 
Al manufacturing............0.5..06 number p 40.117 40.0; 40.3} 39.9} 40.5) 40.3; 40.7] 41.7) +0.2] -—3.8 
THEME ce ct bale eee ess number p 40.8) 40.6} 41.0) 40.6) 41.1) 40.8) 41.4] 42.5) +0.5) —4.0 
ING les tel 0 SRC number p 39.2\7 39.1] 39.2} 38.9} 39.6] 39.6) 39.7] 40.5] +0.3} —3.2 
| Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing................... dollars p 1.79l\r 1.79 1.78 1.78 Lee 1.77 1.76 1.73 0 +3.5 
i Ee Sie la a dollars p 1.89} 1.89} 1.89} 1.89] 1.88] 1.88] 1.87] 1.83) oO | +3.3 
Mee Noridurablejc). aie. esate sa siaee dollars p 1.64 1.63] 1.62) 1.63} 1.61] 1.61] 1.60} 1.57) +0.6} +4.5 
t "Average weekly earnings 
ime All manufacturing.................- dollars p 71.78) 71.60) 71.73) 71.02} 71.69] 71.33) 71.63} 72.14/ +0.3) —0.5 
1 LDS G5 0 a dollars p 77.11) 76.73) 77.49) 76.73) 77.27) 76.70) 77.42) 77.78) +0.5| —0.9 
| INGuntitE Diener. ier. fo Oe oh ot es dollars p 64.29)r 63.73} 63.50) 63.41] 63.76) 63.76] 63.52) 63.59} +0.9} +1.1 
| Straight time hourly earnings 
| All manufacturing................... dollars e 1.74/r 1.74] 1.73] 1.73] 1.72) 1.721 1.70] 1.66, 0 | +4.8 
| J Diao} cee: 6 ne ee dollars e 1.83 1.83 1.82 1.83 1.81 1.82 1.80 1.74 0 +5.2 
ie PONCHO yr ees yeas care) aie df visvcnin eis dollars e 1.61 1.60 1,59 1.60 1.57 1.57 1.56 1.52} +0.6| +5.9 
A 
\lurnover rates in manufacturing 2 
(PATE oy, Soh Sie OT HAST EE per 100 employees ||P 4.3/r 4.2 4.5 5.2 4.8 4.3 4.2 3.4) +2.4) +26.5 
RN Big sad on « isriptesenn a os per 100 employees |ip 1.1; 1.5| 2.1] 3.11 2.9] 2.5] 2.6] 1.7/ —96.7| —35.3 
MMMODIGCHAT IES, 555.00 oc ce bees le elev ae vee per 100 employees ||p 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3) —33.3) —33.3 
| Layoffs TRUER Tablets cases Aces.e, a. wie ap uaiehe ois per 100 employees ||p 2.9/7 2.3 1.8 1.5 1.3 1.1 0.9 1.0} +26.1/+190.0 
“Accessions | Sin. bets) SEE eee: Oe em per 100 employees ||p 1.9 2.7 3.3 4.0 4.8 4.1 5.1 3.8] —29.6| —42.4 


[ b Food priced during the week of the fifteenth 
Bureau of Labor Statistics e Estimated 
Adjusted 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1954 


Company 


Apparel 
Coopers, Inc. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Chemteals and Allied Products 


Adamas Carbide Corp. 
Harrison, N. J. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Barrett Division 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


Stamford, Conn. 


American Zinc Oxide Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Blockson Chemical Co. 
Joliet, Il. 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Inc. 


Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Celanese Co 
Belvidere, 


. of America, 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Union(s) 


Textile Workers, 
clio 


None 


District 50, 
UMWA, ind. 


District 50, 
UMWA, ind. 
Oil Workers, 
CIO 


District 50, 
UMWA, ind. 


Chemical Workers, 
AFL 
Chemical Workers, 
AFL 


Chemical Workers, 
AFL 
None 


Chemical Workers, 
AFL 


District 50, 
UMWA, ind. 


Gas, Coke 
& Chemical 
Workers, CIO 


None 


Number ie 


°! 
Employees 
Affected* 


709 WE 


100 5 


75 WE 


170 WE 
575 WE 


525 WE 


180 WE 


487 WE 


299 8 


Effective 
Date 


6-15-53 
(date of 
settlement 
9-8-53) 


6-15-53 
(date of 
settlement 
9-8-53) 


9-18-53 


10-21-53 


10-15-58 


9-29-53 


8-24-53 


10-1-58 


6-14-53 
(date of 
settlement 
8-27-53) 
6-14-53 
(date of 
settlement 
8-27-53) 


9-1-53 


9-18-53 


9-1-53 


10-1-53 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.05 per hr. av.; general 
equivalent of $.01 per hr. 
for inequities, 

$.18 per hr. cost of living 
adde to base rates. New 
escalator clause based on 
revised BLS CPI. 


2 


$2 per week 


LS 


Fringe 
Benefits** 


1) Pension Plan: (a) $125 


per month.at age 65 
after 25 years’ service; 
(b) Early retirement 
at age 60 after 15 
years’ service; (c) Dis- 
ability retirement at 
age 55 after 15 years’ 
service 

Vacation: 5% net an- 
nual earnings from 10 
to 15 years instead of 
15 to 20 years; 6% net 
annual earnings after 
15 years instead of 20 
years. 


Pension plan same as 


above 


$.07 per hr. av. 


1) Washington’s 


birth- 
day added as ns | 


2) 2weeks’ vacation wit 


$.11 per hr. av; additional 
$.05 on 10-54 and 10-55 


pay added after 3 
years 


$.15 per hr. av. Four weeks’ vacation 
after 25 years 
$.06 per hr. av. One additional holiday 


814% across the board in- 
crease plus additional $.02 
on craft rates 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$.10 per hr. av 
$.10 per hr. av. 


5% 


2 


$.086 per hr. in lieu of holi- 
day pay plus $.075 per hr. 
av 


1) Double and one half 


pay for holidays 
worked 
) Severance pay: 1 


$.0974 per hr. av. Increases 1) 


ranged from $.06 to $.14 
g 


5% general increase 
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LY 


week’s notice or 1 
week’s eri for employ- 
ees laid off with less 
than 1 yr.’s seniority; 
1 week’s notice and 1 
week’s pay for employ- 
ees with more than 
10 years’ seniority 


Time and one half for 
holiday work in addi- 
tion to holiday pay 
Increased hospitaliza- 
tion daily benefits 
from $5 to $10 at no 
cost to employees 


Remarks 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration. Length of con- 
tract 1 is One wage re- 
opener during contract year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration. Length of con- 
tract-2 years. Wage reopen- 
ing-9-18-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration. Length of con- 
tract-3 years 


Settlement result of contract 


expiration. Length of con- 
tract-1 year 
Settlement — o eonieaes 
expiration. of con- 
tract-2 ae = reopen- 
ing, 9-29-54 


Settlement result of wage 
reopener. Contract expires 
4-30-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration. 
Length of contract-1 year 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening. 
Length of contract-2 years 


j 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration. 

Length of contract-2 years 
Wage reopening between 
5-31-54 and 6-30-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration. 
Length of contract-1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration, 
Length of contract-1 year 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1954—Continued 


after 6 months service 
if employed before 
April 1 of calendar yr. 


Number i 
o! 
Employees‘ Effective ~~ _‘ Amount of S Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* ti Date me * Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Continenta]-Diamond Fibre Co. Textile Workers, 608 WE 9-14-58 New job evaluation-in- Three weeks’ vacation Settlement result of wage 
Bridgeport, Pa. AFL creases from $.01 to $26 after 15 years reopening. Contract expires 
(654%) 9-18-55. Wage reopening 
9-18-54 provided BLS cost 
of living index shows increase 
of at least 2.4 points over 
July, 1958 index 
Newark, Del. Textile Workers, 696 WE 8-24-58 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
AFL reopening. 
Contract expires 8-25-54 
Haveg Corp. | Textile Workers, 260 WE 8-24-53 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Marshallton, Del. AFL reopening. Contract expires 
subsid. of Continental- 8-25-54 
Diamond Fibre Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. Chemical Workers, 160 WE 8-22-53 $.08 per hr. av. One additional holiday Settlement result of contract 
Kearny, N. AFL (date of expiration 
settlement Length of contract-1 year 
9-25-53) 
"EL. du Pont de Nemours & District 50, 192 WE 9-26-58 $.06 per hr. av. Double and one half time Settlement result of contract 
Co., Ine. , ind, for holiday work expiration 
Birmingham, Ala. Length of contract-2 years 
Wage reopening upon 10 
days’ notice by either party 
None 178 8-1-58 8% 
Interchemical Corp. Gas, Coke 180 WE 7-1-53 $.10 per hr. av. Three weeks’ vacation Settlement result of contract 
Hawthorne, N. J. & Chemical after 15 years expiration 
Workers, CIO Length of contract-1 year 
Keystone Carbon Co., Inc, IUE, CIO 850 WE 8-24-58 $.04 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
St. Marys, Pa. expiration 
Length of contract-2 years 
Minnesota Mining and Manu- District 50, 70 WE 8-10-53 $.04 per hr. ay. ;8.10 of cost Settlement result of contract 
facturing Co. ‘A, ind. of living clause added to extension 
Copley, Ohio base rates Contract expires 1-55 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Chemical Workers, 150 WE 10-38-53 $.09 per hour Settlement result of contract 
Norfolk, Va. AFL expiration 
Length of contract-1 year 
St. Louis, Mo. Chemical Workers, 125 WE 8-16-53 $.08 per hr. av. (4.4%) Same as above 
(Carondelet Plant) AFL 
National Carbide Corp. Firemen and 875 WE 11-1-53 $.10 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Louisville, Ky. Oilers, AFL reopening 
Contract expires 11-1-54 
Northern Industrial Chemical Chemical Workers, 250 WE 7-16-58 $.035 per hr. av. Three days paid leave for Settlement result of contract 
Co. AFL death in family expiration 
South Boston, Mass. Length of contract-1 year 
J. L. Prescott Co. Textile Workers, 60 WE 11-1-53 $.06 per hr. av. plus $.02 1) One additional paid Settlement result of contract 
Passaic, N. J. AFL in fringes holiday expiration 
2) Increase in Blue Cross 
premium 
None 10S $3.00 per wk. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. District 50, 40 WE 10-7-58 $.08 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Bayonne, N. J. UMWA, ind. peopenine, Contract expires 
0-6-54 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. IUE, CIO 700 WE 8-81-53 Increases varied from $.07 Good Friday granted as New contract 
Fostoria, Ohio approx. to $.105 per hr; $.05 perhr. seventh holiday Length of contract-2 years 
National Carbon Division additional to all skilled Wage reopening 8-29-54 
trades and certain techni- 
cal classifications 
Communications 
Central Iowa Telephone Co. Communications 826 WE 10-16-53 4% Settlement result of contract 
53 Iowa exchanges Workers, CIO expiration 
7 Minn. exchanges Length of contract-1 year 
150 S 10-16-58 444% Merit increase 
Cincinnati and Suburban Bell Communications 2,607 WE 9-6-53 $.1005 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Telephone Co. Workers, CIO expiration 
Cincinnati area Length of contract-13 mos. 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. Communi¢ations 7,120 WE 9-20-58 } $2.14 per wk. av. for ac- One week vacation after6 Settlement result of contract 
Indianapolis, Ind. Workers, CIO counting, plant & traffic monthsserviceifemploy- expiration 
depts. employees ed prior to April 1 of va- Length of contract-1 year 
cation year 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Communications 11,557 WE 8-9-53 $1.885 per wk. av. 1) All 6% years’ wage Settlement result of contract 
Co. Workers, CIO (Traffic progression schedules _ expiration 
North California Dept. shortened to 6 years Contract runs to 8-8-54 
employees) 2) One week vacation 
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Number i 
Emple Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Southwestern States Telephone © Communications 600 WE 8-1-53 Increases varied according Settlement result of contract 
Co. Workers, CIO to wage brackets tion 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Length of contract-1 year 
Oklahoma, and Texas Wage reopening 8-1-54 
Communications 100 S 8-1-53 Same as above Same as above 
Workers, CIO 
West Coast Telephone Co. IBEW, AFL 1,870 WE 11-1-58 Increases varied from 2.01 Settlement result of contract 
Oregon, Washington, and to $.12 according to depart- expiration 
California ment and job classification Length of contract-1 
Wage reopening 11-1-54 and 
on each anniversary 
upon 60 days’ written notice 
by party 
None 249 S 11-1-58 8.98% 
Construction 
Associated General Contractors en 3,500 WE 9-21-53 $.15 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
of America, Inc. AF 1-1-54 8.10 per hr. av. expiration 
Houston, Texas Contract runs from 9-1-53 
to 7-1-54. Wage 
60 days prior to to 7-154 
Electrical Mackinery, Equipment, 
and Supplies 
American Bosch Corp. IUE, CIO 2,586 WE 8-17-53 Increases varied from 3.01 1) Pension increased to Settlement result of contract 
Springfield, Mass. (date of to $.06 per hr. according to $130 pea yee month for25 expiration 
settlement job grade; plus $.04 per service Length of contract-1 year to 
9-22-53) cost of living increase 2) tGnieomm of lhr.for 9-1-54 
overtime pay Wage reopening 3-54 
TUE, CIO 236 S 8-17-53 Increases varied from 1) Leave of absence pay Same as above 
(date of $1.20 to $2 per week ac increased from 60 to 
settlement cording to 80 hours 
9-22-53) 2) feode increased to 
31380 pew ta month for 25 
38) Minimum of of 1 hr. for 
overtime pay 
_——_ Corp. UAW, _ Eel 103 WE 7-20-58 %.08 per hr. ay. ——e of a $.02 per Contract = to 8-1-55 
terstate men are- cost 0: ivingdecrease; Reopening inequities 
m, i 17 WE 7-20-58 $.08 per hr. av. 3.01 hr. increase in — only 10-54 gZ 
anni yvernent fac- 
= pa 3.04 to $.05 per 
None 2s 7-20-53 25.22 per mo. f 
Dongan Electric Co. UE, ind. 101 WE 8-10-58 $.09 per hr. general in- Addition of Medical to Settlement result of contract 
Detroit, Mich. crease Blue Cross-Surgical & expiration 
Hospital plan already in tract expires 5-11-54 
‘orce 
Electric Storage Battery Co. TUE, CIO 310 WE 8-20-53 Increases varied from 3.08 1) $ off with 2-year agreement expiring 
Chicago, Tl. to $.16 according to job death i i on 8-20-55 
2) fy, Insurance (death 
benefits) imcreased 
from $2,500 to $3,500 
effective 9-2-53; $3,500 
to $4,000 effective 
8-20-54 
$) $.05 per hr. improve- 
ment factor as of 
- 8-20-54 
Erie Resistor Corp. TUE, CIO 1,312 WE 11-15-53 3.05 per hr. av.; additional Sade result of contract 
Ene, Pa. — from $.01 zo5e 08 “e 
per to skilled in Cone runs f year 
top five labor poser nee 
None 407 S 11-15-53 5% 
Peders! Telephone and Radie Co. IUE, CIO 4,200 WE 9-10-53 3.0483 per hr.av. with var- 1) Company agreed to Settlement result of wage 
Ciifton, N. J. iations from $3.04 to 3.10 pay increased cost for reopening 
according to labor grade mprehensive Blue Contract runs to 9-10-54 
Ga and Blue Shield 
2) 3 — vacation 
3) 3 eo. of with with for 
death in i jate 
family 
Local Industrial ss7 S$ 9-10-53 3.0583 per hr. av. with var- to pay in- Same as above 
Union, CIO iations from $3.05 to 3.075 cost for compre- 
per hr. according to labor hensive Blue Cross 
grade e Shi 
Miller Electric Co. OffSce Employees, 64 WE 7-24-53 $5.26 per wk. av. or 8.07% Good Fri 
sc. AFL av. Increase includes 32 3 soe Sr aes (et ee ieee 


be ten seer nce 


proved but has to await 
completion of negotiations 
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Number = 
" A E ees Effective Amount of Fringe 
4 Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
i 
National Electric Products Corp. IBEW, AFL 2,000 WE 7-21-58 —«$.085 per br. av. Settlement result of wage 
R Ambridge, Pa. reopening in 2-year contract 
Pe! Wage reopening at end of 1 
ear on anniversary of sign- 
ing of contract 
None 200 S 7-21-53 Equivalent of $.085 per hr. 
UAW, CIO 1,050 WE 10-1-58 for $%.04 per hr. annual im- Insurance plan revised Contract expires 12-31-55 
ins. plan; provement factor 
11-2-58 for 
annual im- 
vement 
actor 
None 175 8 Same as 244% annua improve- Same as above 
above ment factor 
American Radiator & Standard IUE, CIO 525 WE 5-1-53 8.07 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
(date of expiration 
t Length of contract-1 year 
7-29-53) 
None 61S 7-1-53 Increase of 5% in salary up 
(date of to $5,199 per year; 3% in- 
se’ t crease if 35,199 to $7,200 
9-10-58) per year 
Blackhawk Manufacturing Co. Steelworkers, 875 WE 94-53 $.03 per hr. for day work- Blue Cross and Blue Settlement result of contract 
Milwa: Wis. cIo approx. ers; 3.02 and $.03 per hr. insurance in- expiration 
for incentive workers stead of Equitable Life Length of contract-2 years 
Assurance Society’s Hos- Waze reopening 9-4-54 
pital & Surgical Plan 
8-1-54 %.02 per hr. for day work- 
: ers; 8.02 per hr. for incen- 
tive workers 
& Bascom Rope Co. UMWA, ind. 212 WE 8-26-58 $.06 per hr. av. Increase to $25 per month Settlement result of contract 
Mo. (date of in pensions expiration 
set t Length of contract-2 years 
11-53) Wage reopening 8-26-54 
inum 8382 WE 10-5-53 2.085 hr. ay. Settlement result of 
Workers, AFL 7 pesca a 
j Length of contract-3 years 
} Wage reopening 104-54 
Independent Lock Co TUE, CIO 1,000 WE _—7-1-58 8.045 per hr. av. Settlement was first contract 
Length of contract-2 years 
Wage reopening 7-1-54 
i. poking Office Employees, 59 WE 10-3-53 .06 per hr. av. Increased hospitalization Settlement result of contract 
benefits 
Length of contract-1 year 
Universal Converting Corp. Textile Workers, 96 WE 9-10-53 Incentive system adopted Settlement result of contract 
‘ New Bedford, Mass. approx. which increased average 
q take-home pay by more Length of contract-2 years 
'% Wage reopening 9-10-54 
Food and Kindred Products w J 
. | Corn Products Refining Co. Oil Workers, 4,700 WE 3.07 per hr. av. Settlement result of 
;; Corpus Christi, CIO 19-22-58; reopening ase 
exas; N. Kansas City, Mo.; us Reopening upon 30 days 
| Pekin, I. : Christi and aie 
| City 
; 10-30-53; 
} Pekin 
| } 9-16-53 
» Do ut Corp. of America District 50, 300 WE 7-15-53 $.10 per hr. av. 1) Easter Monday t- Settlement result of contract 
' = tt daa UMWA, ind. approx. ed as additional holi- expiration 
j day ' Length of contract-1 year 
j 2) Prorate vacation for 
: layoffs and inductees 
; 3) Increased i - 
i. Lye —— m $7 
| ) Adoption of union 
; pension plan with ben- 
) efit of 350 per mo.; en- 
{ tire cost paid by em- 
lump sum contribu- 
tions 
None - 150 S 7-15-53 6% approx. 1) Prorate vacation for 
approx, ¥ - layoffs and inductees 
; i — 37 
to per 
) Adoption of company 
a pension — em- 
k ployees contribute to 
cost 
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Number Sa 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Imperial Sugar Co, Packinghouse 600 WE 7-1-58 $.11 per hr. av. Vacation benefits liber- Settlement result of contract 
Sugar Land, Texas Workers, CIO (date of alized expiration 
settlement Wage reopening 7-81-54 
10-16-58) 
Pillsbury Mills, Ino, Ergpehcremen 85 WE 6-20-53 $.04 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Astoria, Ore, Warchouse- approx, 9-1-53 $.065 per br. av. (date of reopening { 
men, ind, settlement 8-81-53) Contract runs through 
8-31-54 i 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co, Brewery Workers, 175 WE 5-1-58 $6 per wk. for first year; 1) Differential changed ei) result of wage 
Milwaukee, Wis, cro (date of 48.20 per wk. for second to 8.08 and $.15 per reopen 
settlement year hr. Length of contract-5 years 
9-538) 2) Increased Blue Shield, Wage reopening 5-1-55 
Blue Cross and life 
insurance benefits 
Furntture and Fixtures 
Industrial Conference Board of Upbolstorees, 900 WE 9-1-58 $.08 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Tacoma, Ino, AFL expiration 
Portland, Ore; Seattle and Length of contract-1 year 
Tacoma, Wash, 
Insurance 
American National Insurance Co, Office Employees, 700 WE 9-14-58 $.10 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Galveston, Texas AFL approx, expiration 
Length of contract-? years 
Leather and Leather Products 
B, 'T, Crump Co,, Ino, Paperworkers, 84 WE 9-1-53 $.05 per br. av. New contract 
Richmond, Va, cl Length of contract-1 year 
Wage reopening upon 30 
days’ notice when cost of 
living in Richmond rises 5% 
Lumber and Wood Products 
Holgate Bros, Co, District 50, 350 WE 8-10-53 $.07 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Kane, Pa UMWA, ind, reopening 
Length of contract-2 years 
Machinery (except Pleotrical) 
Raldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp, IBEW, AFL 187 WE 11-5-58 8.085 per hr. av. Improved group insur- Settlement result of contract 
Eddystone, Pa. ance p! expiration 
Length of contract-1 year 
Blair Manufacturing Co, TUK, CIO 85 WE 8-1-58 $.10 per hr. av. 1) One additional paid Settlement result of expira- 
Springfield, Mass, holiday tion of contract 
2) One extra week vaca- Length of contract-1 year 
tion after 15 years 
8) Insurance plan 
Bloomfield Tool Corp. UR, ind, 1295 WE 7-1-58 $.08 per hr. av. Company to carry full Length of contract-1 
Bloomfield, N. J. (date of Blue Cross cost under the wate 
settlement new comprehensive con- 
9-8-53) tract rates * 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing TUE, CIO 1,245 WE 10-5-58 $.05 per hr. av. 1) Three weeks’ vacation Settlement result of contract 
‘oO, 8.08 cost of living increase after 15 years expiration 
Indian Orchard, Mass, Classification review—8.04 2) Pension increased Length of contract-l year — 
per hr. av. from 8100 to 8120 | 
8) ramage oth’ 2 
Boree lue Shield Sebo 
The Federal Machine & TUE, CIO $00 WE 7-1-68 8.085 per hr. av. 1) Pay for holidays fall- prt result of wagel 
- Werder on » a on ago 
Varren, Ohio Surge its in- Legh of contract-1 year N 
cxonsed from $150 Wage reopening after 1-1-54 
maximum to $225 3 
maximum 
None 150 S 7-1-58 5% 
Hilliard Cop. TUE, CIO a5 WE 9-14-88 8.10 per hr. av. Rettlemestiraeal a contract 
Elmira, N.Y, 
Length of of contract-1 year 4 
Tiinois Gear & Machine Co, TUR, CIO $75 WE O-1-88 Increases vary from 8.10 1) Seventh paid holi Settlement result of contract | 
Chicago, ihitpelnecomtaels css iti) eee Sey 
job classification 2) Holiday pay increased Tonath of contract-l year 
from time and one f 
half to double time : 
8) Improved hospitaliza- i 
tion plan which will 
cost company addi- ¥ 
tional $2.84 per em- : 
ployee per month : 
The Oliver Corp, UBy ind. 1,500 WE 8-18-58 $.04*per hr. av. plus equiv- resul 
Charles City, Towa alent of 808 per br. av. to Settlement 7a ae 
dayworkers inwaa of contract-l year 
UR, ind. 17% S 8-18-58 $.04 per hr. av. Same as above 
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Number i 
o! 
Eowp loyees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affeeted* Date Adjustment Benefita** Remarks 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. District 50, na, WE 8-1-58 $.108 per hr, av, Increased hospital and New contract 
Barberton, Ohio A, ind. surgical benefits of group Length of contract-% years 
insurance with no in- Wage reopening 7-1-54 
creased cost to employee 
oy er Peo rlerng Co, IUE, CIO 5,680 WE 11-2-58 Hourly increases for day 1) Employees with more Settlement result of contract 
Elizabeth, workers ranged from $.05 than 5 but less than prpaetiog 
0 $.08; average increase 15 years of service will Length of contract-? years 
$.055 per hr.; piece work- receive 1 additional Wage reopening 11-2-54 
ers, 8.05 per hr.; standards day's vacation for 
workers, $.08 per hr. on each @ yrs. of service 
base rates beyond 5 
2) Employees _ receive 
pay for time lost, not 
exceeding 8 days, in 
cases of death of fa- 
ther, mother, sister, 
brother, spouse, moth- 
er-in-law, and father- 
in-law 
Titus Manufacturing Co. UAW, CIO 150 WE 11-1-58 $.08 per hr. across the 1) wie increased Settlement result of contract 
Waterloo, Iowa board; adjusted six classifi- from 6 to 8, one of expiration 
cations from $.08 to $.08 which is employ ce's Length of contract-? years 
per hr. Annual improve- birthday; this holi- 
ment factor of $.05 per hr. day is guaranteed; the 
effective 11-1-64. Second other seven, if they 
shift premium increased Lo on Sat., are not 
from $.05 to $,07 gold 
2) Improved insurance 
coverage for employ- 
ecs 
Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Steelworkers, 686 WE 8-8-58 8% Settlement result of contract 
achine Co. cIO eupize ton 
Waterbury, Conn. Length of contract-1 year 
None 292 8 8-83-58 8% 
Weldon Tool Co. Steelworkers, 406 WE 8-1-58 $.085 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Cleveland, Ohio cio reopening 
Contract expives 11-80-64 
Young Radiator Co. UAW, CIO 810 WE 11-1-58 No change 1) Sick benefits increased Settlement result of reopen- 
ine, Wis. approx. from $25 to $85 for 26 ing oninsurance and pensions 
weeks Contract expires 6-80-65 
2) Company now prys Wage reopening 6-80-54 
all Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, life insurance, 
accidental death pre- 
miums including fam- 
ily coverage except #1 
per mo. which the 
employee paya 
Paper and Allied Products 
Albemarle Paper Co. co workers, 400 WE 11-2-58 $.05 per hr. av.; $.08 ad- Settlement reault of wage 
Richmond, 0} { approx. justment to power plant reopening 
- firemen and turbine opera- Length of contract-1 year 
tors; $.02 adjustment to Wage reopening upon 60 
power plant helpers; $.08 days’ notice by either party 
adjustment to lift truck 
operators and printing 
dept, helpers 
Badger Paper Mills, Inc. Makers 850 WE 6-1-58 4.6% 1) Pay for time lost be- Settlement result of contract 
Peshtigo, Wis. Pu Pil, Sulphite (settle- cause of death in im- expiration 
aper ment date mediate family Length of contract-1 year 
Weer Printing 8-11-58) 2) Life insurance  in- 
Pressmen; Book- creased by $1,000 per 
binders; all AFL employee 
jer ebey Sate Co. Paperworkers, na. WE 10-19-53 #.06 per hr. general in- 1) 8 weeks’ vacation aft- Settlement result of contract 
South Bend, In rorti crease er 16 yearsof continue — expiration 
ous service Length of contract-1 year 
2) Pay for time lost from 
work Bp to 8 days 
caused by death tn 
immediate fami 
(mother, father, 
; spouse, child) 
Crowell Carton Co., Inc. Paperworkers, 112 WE 10-26-53 $.075 per hr. av. 2% vacation Settlement result of contract 
Marshall, Mich. Clo. @ day funeral leave expiration 
j Length of contract-1 year 
Downingtown Paper Co. Paperworkers, 880 WE 9-14-58 $.0865 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Downingtown, Ne. ClO. reopening 
Length of contract-1 year 
Reopening 8-9-64 
None 128 9-7-58 2.85% 
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— ape 
o 
i ete Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* ate Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Federal Paper Board Co,, Inc. Paperworkers, na. WE 10-1-53 %.05 per hr. across the Com agreed to pay Length of contract-1 year 
Bogota, N clo board rane | cost of New } 
faves Blue Cross insur- 
ance amounting to ap- 
potas $.0125 per 
\ ; 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co, Paperworkers, 120 WE 11-2-53 $.06 per hr. av. Seventh paid holiday Settlement result of contract. 
Sandusky, Ohio clo expiration 
Contract expires 7-12-55 
. Reopening 7-12-54 
International Paper Co. IAM; Plumbers; 13,860 WE 6-1-58 8% with 8.05 per hr. mini- Shift differential in- Settlement result of contract — 
Mobile, Ala. aper Makers; approx. mum creased from 0-2-2 to expiration 
Pulp, ay 0.8-5 Length of contract-1 year 
‘aper Mill 
Workers; IBEW; 
'L 
None 1,410 S 6-1-53 8.358% Employees who regularly 
approx. 7 shift given an additional 
-836% increase 
Kimberly-Clark Corp, Paper Makers; 1,029 WE 8-3-53 General increase of 8% Settlement result of contract 
Memphis, Tenn. Pulp, Sulphite with a minimum of $.05 expiration 
& Paper Mill per hr. Length of contract-1 year 
Workers; IAM; Wage reopening 2-1-54 
all AFL 
Modena Popet Co., Ine. Fapernorkere, 110 WE 8-18-53 $.08 per hr. av. Christmas bonus: 1% of Settlement result of conteucl 
Modena, cl annual for em- expiration 
Lacie pe 5 years ser- Length of contract-l year __ 
vice; 44% ofannual wag- Wage reopening once during 
es for employees withless year 
than 5 years service 
Ohio Box Board Co, Paperworkers, 51 WE 9-6-53 $.06 per hr. av. Retirement plan Settlement result of contract 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio cio (date of expiration ‘ 
settlement Length of contract-2 years 
10-19-53) Wage reopening 6-1-54 
Oxford Paper Co. District 50, Q571 WE 7-16-58 8.05 per hr. av.; adjust- Settlement result of contract 
Rumford, Me. UMWA, ind. ments “pe ' 8.01 to 8.05 = 
tract-1 
None soa S 7-16-53 4% with a minimum of Leneth of 4 ‘ne 
$2.50 per wk. 
Paperworkers 50 WE 10-31-58 $04 per hr. av. One additional paid holi- Settlement result of contract 
Pg cl day ae 
Length of contract-1 year 
Wage reopening after 6 mos. 
Port Huron Sulphiteand Paper Co. Paper Makers: sss WE 10-19-58 3% Settlement result of 
Post Huron Nich Pal, Sulphite : pent: waa 
‘aper tract expires 5- 
Workers; Print: = = 
n; all 4 { 
None 120 S 10-15-58 83% 1 
St. Lawrence Paper Corp. Pulp, S ite 190 WE 6-1-58 8% with a minimum of — result track 
NY. & Paper Mil (date of 8.04 per betsy 
; Carpen- settlement pic: of tract-18 mos. ~ 
ters; eat 10-20-53) Wage reopen seis 
St. Regis Paper Co. paper Makers; 1,270 WE 7-1-53 8% Six holidays Settlement result of 
Sulphite Shift premium 0-3-5 iration 
4 Paper | ill : Core expires 7-1-54 
; reopening upon 
all AFL days’ written notice 
Wausau Mills Co, Makers; 418 WE $-23-53 3.06 per hr. ay. funeral lea Settlement result . 
w, Wis. Sulphite for death in leeiiaie ote 
& Paper Mill family effective 1-1-54 Length of contract-1 year 
Workers; AFL Wage reopening i 
None 3S 941-58 5% pend te 
Photographic and Optical Goods 
Dobeckmun Co, Printing Press- 150 WE 10-1-53 $.06 per hr. av. tlemen‘ 
Berkeley, Cat men, AFL date of peer 
West Coast Division settlement Length of contract-2 years 
11-20-53) : 
Primary Metal Industries 
Aluminum Company of America UAW, CIO 5,000 WE 8-18-53 $.085 per hr. ay. Settlement result of ake 
Interstate are of : expiration ] 
settlemen tract- 
2.22.53) Length of con’ 1 year 


> 
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Company 


American Brake Shoe Co. 
Mahwah, N. J. 


Anaconda Copper Co. 
Ansonia, Torrington, Conn.; 
Buffalo, 

American Brass Division 


Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining 
Concentrating Co. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Heppenstall Co. 
ridgeport, Conn. 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 
Branford, Conn. 


Union Carbide & geben Co. 
Holcomb , 
Electro-Metallurgical Div. 


United Smelting & Aluminum 
Co., Ine. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Printing and Publishing 
\ Seattle Post Intelligencer 
| Seattle, Wash. 


| Professional, Seientific and Con- 
\ trolling Instruments 
| Perfex Corp. 

4 Kingsford, Mich. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
rae 
A. Schrader’s Division 


e Chicago, Ill 
i 
| Public Utilities 
General Telephone Co, of Ohio 
ee Celina, Ohio Operating 
District 


Sete es 


St. Louis, Mo. for entire 
district 


| W.M. Welch Manufacturing Co. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


Union(s) 


Ho hn 
oun orkers, 
AFL 


Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, 


ind, 


Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, 
ind. 


None 


Office Em- 
ployees, AFL 


Steelworkers, 
CIO 


None 


Steelworkers, 
cIO 


None 


District 50, 
UMWA, ind. 


Steelworkers, 
cIO 


None 


Typographical 
Union, 


IUE, CIO 


Paperworkers, 
clo. 


Communications 


Workers, CIO 


IBEW, AFL 


IBEW, AFL 


Affected* 


350 WE 


4,000 WE 
approx. 


1,700 WE 
approx. 


800 S 
approx. 


250 S 
approx. 


317 WE 


65S 
560 WE 


165 5 


25 WE 
approx. 


117 WE 


19S 


308 WE 


700 WE 


1,350 WE 


260 WE 


59 WE 


_ 1,488 WE 


1,237 S 


Effective 


Date 


11-19-53 


7-1-53 
(date of 
settlement 
9-1-58) 


2-1-53 
(date of 
settlement 
8-81-58) 


Same as 
above 


8-17-58 


8-17-53 


8-1-53 
7-1-58 


n.d. 


8-1-53 


10-1-53 
10-1-53 


7-15-58 
(date of 
settlement 
10-14-58) 


9-16-53 


8-1-53 


9-11-58 


10-4-53 


7-1-53 


7-1-53 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


Fringe 
Benefits** 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 
Type of 
Employees 


Remarks 


$.15 per hr. av. 


$.075 per hr. additional in- 
crease; additional $.05 per 
hr. for skilled trades 


%.085 per hr. ay. 


5% 

5% with a minimum of 
$.07 per hr. 

$.085 per hr. av. 


5% 
$.05 per hr. av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 
$.06 per hr. av. 
$.08 per hr. av. 


$5 per wk. ay. 


$4.50 per week 


$.10 per hr. 9-16-58; $.05 
r hr. 6-27-54; $.05 per 
r, 6-27-55 


4% general increase 


$.07 per hr. for employees 
who earn $1.875 or less; 
4% for those who earn 
more than $1,875 


%.062 per hr, av. or 5.6% 
av. increase in base rates 


5% 


5% 


1) 
2 


LS 


1 


~~ 


1) 
2 


oS 


1) 
2) 


Seventh paid holiday 
adde 

Increase of $2 in hos- 
pitalization daily 
room & board henesis 


Company to pay its 
share of increased 
Blue Cross premiums 
Pay for holidays 
which fall on Sat. 


Three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 20 yrs. 
Night shift bonus in- 
creased from %.05 to 
$.07 per br. 


Four weeks’ vacation 
after 25 years 
Improved _medical- 
surgical insurance 


When 1 of 6 holidays falls 
on Saturday, employee 
receives time off with pay 
at a time set by the com- 
pany 


1) 


2 
LS 


LS 


a 


— 


3) 


In-charge differential 
of 5% for temporary 
supervision 

Senior operator dif- 
ferential mcreased to 
$.075 per hr. 


Three weeks’ vacation 
after 12 yrs. instead of 
15 years service 

Company pays up to 
$1.50 per month of 
group hospital premi- 


ums 
Employee portion of 
group life insurance 
premiums reduced 
$.10 per $1,000 and 
maximum increased 
from $5,500 to $6,500 


Same as above 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Contract expires 8-6-55 
Reopening for hourly rates 
only-11-19-54 


Settlement result, of reopen- 
ing on economic issues 
Contract expires 6-80-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Contract runs to 6-80-55 
Wage reopening, 6-30-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Contract expires 9-1-54 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Contract expires 9-1-54 


Settlement result of contrac 
expiration 
Length of contract-1 year 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Length of contract-2 years 


Length of contract-1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract-1 year 


First contract 
Length of contract-8 years 
to 9-21-56 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract-13 mos. 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 

Contract runs to 6-30-55 
Reopening 6-10-54 if re- 
quested by either party. 


Length of contract-l year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Contract expires 6-30-55 
Wage reopening 7-1-54 


Same as above 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 
Eek : Effecti A t of Fri 
mployees ‘ective mount o! nge 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Western Light & Telephone Co. © Communications 38 WE 9-16-58 4.35% Double time from 7 PM paseecio result of contract 
Workers, CIO to midnight on Christmas 
Denison, Ida Grove, Iowa Workers, C dog yo ia cE cane 
Electrical Dept., Kansas IBEW, AFL 338 WE 10-27-53 5.18% Length of contract-1 year 
Rubber and Rubber Products 
Gates Rubber Co. Rubber Workers, 3,800 WE 10-19-58 $.05 per hr. av. 1) Surgical and hospital- Settlement result of wage 
nver, Colo. cIo ization fordependents reopening 
: 2) Pensions increased to Length of contract-18 mos. 
$125 maximum Wage reopening upon 80 
3) Severance pay to peo- days’ notice 
ple with less than 15 15 
years’ service 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
ar Brothers Co. Cement, Lime 308 WE 10-1-58 $.05 per hr. approx. —— result of contract 
Ocon : + Workers, oees ion 
clntyre, Oconee, Ga  veweemidas ars Length of contract-1 year 
Johns-Manville Co. Paner Makers. 277 WE 9-17-58 5% Two weeks’ vacation aft- Settlement result of contract 
Pittsburg, Calif. ARL er 2 instead of 8 years’ expiration 
. service Length of contract-1 year 
Lenox, Inc. Potters, AFL 472 WE 10-5-58 $.04 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
‘Trenton, N.J. expiration 
Length of contract-1 year 
i ; Cc t, Li 34 WE 10-1-58 $.05 per hr. av. Double time and one half —_ Settlement result of contract 
— Ce & Gr hog for holiday work — 
Workers, AFL Length of contract-1 year 
U. S. Potters Association Potters, AFL 18,000 WE 10-1-58 none Checkoff system Settlement result of contract 
Interstate expiration 
Length of contract-2 years 
Textile Mill Products oe a nasee eae 
r. ican Viscose Corp. Textile Workers, 13,800 WE nion wi Ww wage 
oe leock. Leweaen, cIo mands at reopening date, 
‘Meadville, Pa.: 1 , and agreed to con- 
Fredericksburg, Fort tinte contract to expiration 
Royal, Roanoke, Ke = — 11-80-54 is 
Nitro, Parkersburg, a. conn SP AP abi ea 
Central Franklin Process Co. Textile Workers, 300 WE 10-5-58 $.05 per hr. ay. a as paid holi- Settlement result of wage 
Tenn. cio ay reope: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Length of contract-14 mos. 
None 208 1-1-54 10% approx. 
Fabrics Corp. Textile Workers, 1,100 WE 10-16-58 8.03 per hr. general in- i) Pension plan Settlement result of contract 
sey formar psise bie clo . crease; $.04 per hr. effec- 2) Increased hospitaliza- expiration 
tive 10-16-54; $.05 per hr. tion efits Length of contract-2 years 
general increase for all 3) Increased vacation 
maintenance employees Fringe benefits 
amount to approx. 
$.08 per hr. 
F. C. Huyck & Sons Textile Workers, 635 WE 10-1-53 $.08 per hr. for incentive Settlement result of wage 
N.Y. AFL (incentive) workers; $.05 per hr. for reopeni! Contract runs un 
Rensselaer, N - 65 WE day workers : til 10-154. Reo) 
(day ; union pone 4-1-54 = 
workers wages only 
open any time but i it does, 
it cannot reopen again for 6 
months 
R. Co Textile Workers,. 4,000 WE 8-24-58 $.06 per hr. across the Six paid holidays Settlement result of contract 
ak me Ne! clo approx. board; $.02 per hr. addi- expiration 
Ohio; Covington, Va. tional for top crafts; $.03 Length of contract-26 mos. 
» of cost of living added to Wage reopening 10-15-54 
base rates 
Jonas & Naum! Corp. DPOWA, ind. 125 WE 9-18-58 $2 per week Good Friday added as Settlement result of expira- 
New York, N. Y. (date of holiday tion of contract 
settlement of contract-2 years 
10-29-53) Wage reopening 7-18-54 
Merrimac Hat Corp. Hatters, AFL 800 WE 11-1-58 None —— to study group Settlement result of contract 
Amesbury, Mass. date of ital-surgical and expiration 
settlement i th and accident in- Length of contract-l year 
surance plans 
a ssoci- Upholsterers, 1,800 WE 9-1-58 $.01 to 8.08 per hr. cost of | 1) Two additional holi- Settlement result of contract 
pag sos, ans APL = various living pate we erode yeahs making a total expirauns et 
» . N.Y. shops ing and cabinet workers re- of nine Length of contract-$ years 
New York, N med ceived $.10 per hr. if they ) Two weeks’ vacation Sir 
earn below $1.91 per hr. to all employees after 
and $.07 per hr. if they lyr. 
earn above $1.91 per hr. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to January 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 
Type of 
4 Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** 
Tobacco Manufactures” 
_ American Tobacco Co. DPOWA, ind. 1,345 WE 9-28-53 %.08 per hr. av. 1) Sick benefits increased 
Charleston, S. C. Blue from $15 to $20 per 
rosa wk. and from 10 to 18 
\ coverage weeks 
effective 2) Company-paid indi- 
» 11-1-58) jdual Blue Crosshos- 
‘ pitalization. Employ- 
' ee 3 difference for 
a ad ittonal Blue Cross 
| or Blue Shield cover- 
by age 
i U.S. Tobacco Co. DPOWA, ind. 148 WE 10-9-58 #.045 per hr. av. 
t Nashville, Tenn. 
_ Transportation 
Greyhound Corp Street, Electric 15,000 WE ~—- Settlement %.08 per hr. for hourly Three weeks’ vacation 
i) Railway & date rated employees; corres- after 12 years’ service 
+ Motor Coach 9-4-53 (ret- ponding increase to drivers 
Employees, AFL roactiveto who are ona mileage basis. 
5-1-58 for Previous cost of living in- 
F wage in- creases added to base rate; 
* creases) new BLS cost of living in- 
‘ dex adopted, which added 
}: #.01 hourly increase on 
8-1-58; hourly rate em- 
ployees will automatically 
| receive %.04 more per hr. in 
7 1954 and 1955 with similar 
; increases for drivers 
i pieced. aad 
bt urtiss-Wright Corp. Office Em- 90S 7-27-53 $5.60 per wk. 1) Sixth paid holiday 
ie Buff, err NY. ployees, AFL added 
q ing Division 2) Vacation in accord- 
: ance with months of 
| seniority in division 
Boers steer 2. IAM, AFL 17,282 WE = 11-10-58 = .05 per hr. across the 1) Three weeks’ vacation 
> Segundo, Calif. (878 non- date of board; maximum for lead- after 15 years 
: bargaining settlement man increased %.05 perhr. 2) Assembler aircraftand 
unit em- (retro- (to %.20) aircraft mechanic “A” 
ployees active to and “B” raised one 
included) 10-19-58) labor grade 
he 
| General American Transporta- Steelworkers, 4,000 WE 7-27-58 $.085 per hr. av. 
tion Co. clo 
Interstate 
| McCord ye? District 50, 253 WE 8-18-58 $.06 per br. av. 
| London, Ohio UMWA, ind. %.08 per hr. additional to 
20 punch press operators 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. TAM, AFL 9,000 WE 6-1-53 for  %.16 cost of living allow- 
St. Louis, Mo. cost of ance frozen into base rates. 
. . living Revised BLS CPI adopted 
q. freeze; & under this, $.01 per hr. 
i. 11-2-53for increase granted 9-7-53 
it improve- and 12-7-58. %.04 per hr. 
9 ment annual improvement fac- 
a factor tor as provided for in exist- 
i. ing contract 
Packard Motor Car Co. UAW, CIO 1,606 WE 8-24-58 #.015 per hr. for skilled 
j Interstate (skilled) #.05 per br. for unskilled 
oe 8,907 WE 
(unskilled) 
. UAW, CIO 1,839 S 8-94-53 8.05 per hr. 
None (non- 365 S 8-24-53 $.05 per br. 
exempt) 
} None (exempt) 978 8 8-24-53 8% 
} 
| Cllr gee tet oe ig Car Manu- Steelworkers, 279 WE 9-1-53 8.085 per hr. ay. 
: co ictnring Co. clo 
None 89S 10-1-58 6% 

Weber Aircraft Corp. IAM, AFL. 736 WE 9-28-53 $.08 per br. general in- Two weeks’ vacation aft- 
| Burbank, Calif. 2 forgeneral crease plus inequity ad- er one year. Prorated va- 
| increase; ear ile in individual cation pay on termination 
10-19-53 classifications after one year’s seniority 

for other 
adjust- 
ments 
\ 
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Remarks 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract-? years 
Wage reopening 9-24-54 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 

Length of contract-2 oo” 
Wage reopening yearly 


Length of Contract-$ years 


New contract 
Length of contract-2 years 
Wage reopening 7-27-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract-1 year 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Length of contract-2 years 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Contract expires 8-13-54 


Five-year contract continues 
to run until 3-55, These ad- 
justments were made be- 
cause of changeover i in BLS 
Consumers’ Price Index 


Contract expires 8-28-55 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Contract runs to 9-1-54 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 
Length of contract-2 years 
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Number and 
wha ve Effecti A t of Fring: 
mployees ective mount o' inge 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks Mi 
Wholesale and Retail Establishments i | 
Namm- cimag Pisperianaatt Store DPOWA, ind. 700 WE Date of Total of $1.25 per wk. for Settlement result of wage BS 
Brooklyn, N settlement full-time employees reopening j 
10-28-53 Contract expires 8-1-55 a 
(81.00— Wage reopening 8-1-54 q 
$-1-58) a 
(8.25— Ne 
8-81-53) ey | 
Terre Haute Retail Merchants Retail Clerks, 600 WE 9-158 $1 per wk. Blue Cross’ and Blue Settlement result of contract 
ssoc. AFL approx. Shield expiration a 
Terre Haute, Ind. Length of contract-1 year i 
Miscellancous Manufacturing * 
Industries | 
Bond, Crown & Loge Co, District 50, 280 WE 10-15-58 $.075 per hr. av. iat i result of contract 
Wilmington, UMWA, ind. pin 1 
subsid. of Continental Length of contract-l year 
Can Co 7 | 
: 
Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc. UE, ind. 175 WE Date of*™ %.08 per hr. av. Company to carry fullin- Length of contract-1 year q 
Bloomfield, N. J. settlement surance coverage under rt 
9-8-53 Blue Cross new rates 4 
(retroac- i 
tive to i 
7-1-58) bt 
if 
Mundet Cork co Rubber Workers, 800 WE 7-18-58 #.08 per hr. av. Increase from $10 to Settlement result of wage 7 
North Bergen, Hillside, N. cio approx. (date of $12.50 daily ee reopening 
settlement tion; from $100 to $125 Contract expires 9-1-54 bt 
10-28-53) maternity; from $100 to Reopening 3-1-54 % 
$125 for incidental hos- 5 
pital charges Ve 
National Brush Co. IAM, AFL 82 WE 11-15-58 3% Adopted profit-sharing Settlement result of contract 
Aurora, Il. plan; membership opento _ expiration 
employees with 3 yrs. or Length of contract-1 year 
more seniority 
Osborn Manufacturing Co. Construction 150 WE 9-25-53 $.04 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract — 
Henderson, Ky. Workers, expiration i 
UMWA, ind. Length of contract-1 year 
None 158 10-1-58 $10 per mo. for nonexempt 
and $15 per mo. for exempt 
employees 
Miscellaneous Nonmanufacturing 
Industries : 
Brinks, Inc. Teamsters, 504 WE 6-16-53 $.15 per hr. av. Three weeks’ vacation bio result of contract — 
Chicago, Tl. yi (date of after 15 years expiratio: 
settlement Length at contract-2 years 
10-16-53) 
United Buplyes, Inc. Retail Clerks, na, 5-18-58 $1.75 per wk. for first yr.; Health and welfare plan Length of contract-8 years 
Contra Costa County, Calif. AFL $8.66 for fringe benefits in to be inaugurated in the 
Hardware Dealers the second year; $1.75 second year of the contract 
weekly wage increase in 
the third year 
Contra Costa County, Calif. Retail Clerks, na, 9-16-53 $2 per wk. for first Same as above Length of contract-$ years 
Retail Druggists AFL $8.66 for fringe benefits i in 
second yr.; $2 w wage 
increase in third year / 
Oakland, Calif. area Retail Clerks, a 9-1-58 $2.50 per wk.; night pre- Three weeks’ vacation Length of contract-7 years 
Retail Grocery Stores AFL mium increased $.075 after 10 years Annual wage reopenings 
Alameda, Calif. County Rael Clerks, nd. 9-1-58 re per wk. for clerks and Settlement result of wage 7 | 


Retail Candy Stores 


* WE, wage earner; S salaried personnel 


bial ae 
ot available 


r wk. for managing 
Shen ? 


e benefits include all benefits supplemental to wages received by workers at a cost to employers 


reopening 
Contract expires 9-1-54 


Studies in Business Polic 


. 84—Marketing Research in Action 

. 83—Prospects for Economic Nuclear Power 

. 82—Operations Research 

. 81—Company Insurance Administration 

. 80—Public Relations in Industry 

. 79—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

. 78—Industrial Engineering, Organization.and Practices 

. 77—Forecasting in Industry 

. 76—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 

. 75—Researching Foreign Markets 

. 74—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 

. 73—Company-Sponsored Foundations 

. 12—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
. 71—Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower Marketing Costs 

. 70—Industrial Security :—II1. Theft Control Procedures 

. 69—New Product Development :—II1. Marketing New Products 
. 68—Company Tax Administration 

. 67—Executive Expense Accounts 

. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 

. 65—Managing Company Airplanes 

. 64—Industrial Security:—I!. Plant Guard Handbook 

. 63—The Corporate Directorship 

. 62—Controlling Capital Expenditures 

. 61—Techniques of Plant Location 

. 60—Industrial Security:—1. Combating Subversion and Sabotage 
. 59—Trends in Industrial Location 

. 58—Budgeting Expenses in Small Companies 

. 57—New Product Development :—I1. Research and Engineering 
. 56—The Duties of Financial Executives 

. 55—Protecting Personnel in Wartime 

. 54—Getting Defense Contracts 

. 53—Damage Control in Wartime 

. 52—Measuring Dealer and Consumer Inventories 

. 51—Protecting Records in Wartime 

. 50—Military Inspection in Industry 


In the October Business Record 


Price of a Dollar—The Canadian dollar moved upward sharply in mid-August to a 
new record premium of over 6% above the United States dollar. New records 
“have also been made for certain types of capital inflow—a reflection of the 
enormous Canadian investment boom of recent years. A separate article dis- 
cusses Canadian business trends. 


"R OR” and “B C”—" Rolling readjustment,” as an alternative to the ‘‘business 
cycle,’ has been one of the recurrent descriptions of business conditions over 
the past five years. What does the phrase mean? Is there a full-fledged 
theory to go along with it? And, if not, can a valid one be made for it? 


Administered Prices and Inflation—Gardiner C. Means, of the Committee for 
Economic Development, acting independently of the committee, accepted 
an invitation of the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly to 
testify at its hearings on administered versus market-determined prices. A 
subsequent letter to the subcommittee chairman, Senator Estes Kefauver, is 
printed in this ‘‘Business Record,’’ along with an evaluation of its contents 
by Jules Backman, professor of economics at New York University. 


-More on New Orders and Sales—Last month ‘The Business Record’ started a 
study of ratios to determine when new orders are most likely to turn into 
sales. The October issue carries the study further, revealing some interesting 
correlations for several of the durable goods industries. 


Productivity Gains, Despite Obstacles—In this month’s survey of business practices, 
119 companies discuss the progress they have made in increasing output per 
man-hour or per worker. 
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The Changing Concept of PROFIT SHARIN 


Since the end of World War II, the spectacu- 
lar growth in company profit sharing plans 
has taken place almost entirely in the de- 
ferred distribution type of plan. Current dis- 
tribution plans, although more traditional, 
have failed to keep pace. 

Now consider the very different objec- 
tives that companies have in setting up these 
two kinds of profit sharing plans. Current 
distribution emphasizes the company’s desire 
to give the employee a percentage of the prof- 
its, at regular intervals, in the form of cash 
benefits. This in turn is supposed to motivate 
the worker to increase his efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. Eventually, the story goes, he will 
come to identify his own welfare with that of 
the company’s. 

In the deferred type of plan, benefits may 
be collected only when the employee retires, 
is disabled, dies, or has his employment ter- 
minated for other reasons. In the meantime, 
a specified percentage of profits goes into a 
fund, which is often part of the entire se- 
curity package, and sometimes even takes the 
place of a pension plan. 

The reasons for this “new look” in profit 
sharing are considered in the report, “Shar- 
ing Profits with Employees,” which was re- 
cently mailed to Associates. The study is 
based on information received from 242 com- 
panies. that have, or have had in the last 


decade, a profit sharing plan. 


Sharing Profits with Employees 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 162 
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